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Long Distance puts extra hours in every selling day 


Long Distance is quick, direct. It mul 
tiplics your salesman’s time —sends him 
North, East, South, West, in a matter 
of minutes. It opens doors to reach the 


right man at the nght time 


It arrat.es ippointments, help to 
Prov ides 


between trips. Clears up questions and 


close sales frequent contact 


complaint 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘B) 
. r> | 


In short, it is your best kev to more 
productive selling. You can prove it 
profitably in your own busine 


We Have Some Helpful Suggestions. 
We have developed a number of plans for 
the profitable and econo il use of Long 
Distance and we will be glad to d them 
th you. Just call vo ; leclephone 


B mK Office 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples 


Philadelphia to New York 50c 
Syracuse to Boston 90c 
Washington to Detroit $1.10 
Dallas to Atlanta $1.50 

New York to San Francisco $2.50 


These are daytime rates for 3-minute 
station-to-station calls, not including 
federal excise tax. Long Distance 
rates are even lower after six every 
evening and all day Sunday 





Which man is writing a letter? 


All three men seem to be telephoning . . 


But the man on the left is doing much more 
than that. He is writing a letter aloud . . . dictating 
it to the phone-like instrument of the new Dicta- 


phone network dictation system: TELECORD. 


When he was ready to dictate, all he did was 


pick up a phone and start talking! His words were 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Greatest name in dictation 
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recorded ona centrally located recording machine 


In a matter of minutes, they can be typed and 


hack on his ke sk. 
If a lelecord 


you could write 


mstrument were on your desk 


a letter or memo, make a written 
ir note as quickly and easily as calling a 


And 


' 
vou used it 


report ‘ 


friend save time and money every time 


network dictation system ts 
block 


idd dic tating stations as 


Ss new 


Dict iphone 


unique. If building simplicity lets you 


your needs increase 


without re plac ing equipment vou already have 


and 
the 


each dictator complete 
And, most 


TELECORD System is the 


It offers 


idual 


privacy 


indi control 


important 
center of the new 


MASTER 


nerve 
riMI uccesstul dictating 


high-fidelity 


world’s most 


machine featuring the exclusive 


reproduction of the plastic Dictabelt 


yone in your organization 


With TELECORD ever 


can get things done faster and more economically 


PE LECORD can help 
No obligation 


Why not find out how 


you? Simpl end in the coupon 


ot course 


Nome 
Company 
Street Address 


City & Zone 


iiscnenesenenenasanesanensmaneananel 


— 





RIGHT in front of you—printed on the tape 


The Remington Rand Printing Calculator figures, prints and 


proves at one time. No need to copy and re-run figurework .. . 


simply sight-check the tape for instant proof of accuracy! 


It’s really two machines in one—versatile printing calcu- 
lator and high speed adding machine. This Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator multiplies, divides, adds and subtracts 
with exclusive touch-method speed made possible by the easy- 


to-learn, easy-to-use 10-key keyboard. 


For a free copy of Booklet AC639, containing a detailed 
description of the Printing Calculator as well as its applica- 
tion to your figurework problems, write today to Remington 


Rand, Room 1746, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Our cover sketch is a scene 


from the booming natural ga 
industry. Workmen are shown 
February (G54 laying natural gas pipe lines in 
the Southwest 
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How Alcoa's Building Ups Efficiency Herbert Braye 10 P. ho ‘te § pepe (tee 
once 11S S ¢£ CSLIO i 
Planning Offices in Advance 7OTAO! ar! 24 plagues many companies, espe- 


cially when executives complain 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL that personal mail is being 


opened or that mail is slow in 


How Three Firms Control Clerical Errors 13 getting to their desks. A num 
: : ‘ . ber of our subscribers have been 
Lamp Replacement Plan Cuts Lighting Costs Wi N 14 osieed. shout thelr wall Gre 













Bank Is Credit Department for Stores J. J. Gut 32 cedure, and the results will be 
published next month, This at 
ticle will give you a chance to 
compare your company's sys 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 


Ten Ways to Save Space Harry L. Wylie 16 tem with many other systems 
Microfilming Program Cracks Bottleneck Paul Eastma 18 
Types Three Forms at Same Time 22 W. H. Conant, management 


consultant, who is writing a 
series of articles for AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, comes up next month 
with a discussion of “Following 

EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS ‘em Cassie” Gia toltd af tan 
Secretary Poll Shows Likes 26 ous cases where one company 


: oe a e will build a new building be- 
Employees Train at Model Bank Ma Briag 28 cause a competiter qretted « 


Human Relations in Business 42 new structure, where a firm 
will copy another company’s ad- 


EXECUTIVE HEALTH ertising, and similar cases of 


blind following. He also warns 
Are You Always Tired? W. Schweish« M 20 of the often drastic results 


. 


New Systems and Equipment 45 











GENERAL INTEREST Copying forms, reports, and 
How Will You Fare on March 15? 30 other documents is a time-con 


uming task, which many offices 
continue to spend more time on 


DEPARTMENTS than is necessary. Harry Wylie 













' _ . tells how to root out the prot 

Offices in the News 4 New Books 50 ae oh ange’ 
lem at its source in another in 

Business Tips 48 Business on the March 52 his series of articles —‘’Ten 
Wa to Save Copying 
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ACOUSTICAL CABINETS 


FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


KILLS orice 
machine MOSSE 


AT ITS SOURCE! 





Trapping noise . . . The trip- 


hammer clatter of uncon- 
trolled office machine noise 
jangles everyone's nerves and 
reduces office efficiency. 
Sof'Tone Acoustical Cabinets 
absorb this noise and reduce 


sound volume 50%. 


QUIET office noise with 
Sof'Tone and greatly improve 
efficiency. Everyone works in 
comfort—produces more. 


Results guaranteed or you do 
not pay. 


Write today for details. Give machines, 


makes, models you use and measurements 


ASSOCIATES 


14 COMMERCIAL ST. 
ROCHESTER 14, N. Y. 


The office of Bell Aircraft's president has a custom desk which is large and 
angular, and the armchairs have brass handles which make them easy to move 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Bell Aircraft Corporation has new 
executive offices in the firm’s ad- 
ministration building adjacent to 
the Niagara Falls, N. Y., airport. 
Designed by Rorimer-Brooks of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the offices have 
been sparsely furnished to help 
give them a clean look, and numer- 
ous concealed cabinets built to 
hold the many things that clutter 
up an office. Lawrence D. Bell, 
company president, works at a 
desk with a top made from an 
exotic wood from the East Indies, 
and a base of walnut and brass. 
The desk has a convenient shelf 
directly underneath the top which 
will keep papers and other docu- 
ments out of sight. The over- 
hanging desk top enables execu- 
tives to gather round for small 
conferences. 


Electronic Brains are being put 
to uses other than breaking office 
bottlenecks. Linguists from 
Georgetown University recently 
fed Russian sentences into Inter- 
national Business Machines’ 701 
computer, and within seconds they 
were turned into easy-to-read 
English. Similar English transla- 


tions could have been made with 
any other language. A girl who 
did not understand a word of Rus- 
sian punched out the Russian mes- 
sages on IBM cards, the electronic 
machine dashed off the transla- 
tions at two and a half lines a 
second. The linguists emphasized 
the fact that it is not yet possible 
to insert a Russian book at one 
end and have an English book 
come out at the other end 


The Miller Publishing Company 
is constructing a new home office 
building on the outskirts of Min- 
neapolis and is scheduled to move 
in late this spring. Production is 
expected to go up, since the com- 
pany will be moving from a multi- 
floor operation in downtown Min- 
neapolis to a carefully designed 
one-story operation near the city’s 
outskirts. A feature of the struc- 
ture will be a clubroom which will 
retain many of the architectural 
details of the old headquarters: 
Stained glass windows, hand- 
carved solid oak tables, wainscoat- 
ing which is carved with Old Eng- 
lish lettering, and hundreds of 
souvenirs. 
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Ruud Manufacturing Company 
has construction plans for a new 
office building in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
to be ready late in 1954. The com- 
pany’s general offices are now in 
Pittsburgh, but in recent years, its 
manufacturing facilities have been 
moving to Kalamazoo. Thus, the 
new office building is expected to 
eliminate duplicate facilities and 
make for more efficient administra- 
tion. The new structure will go up 
adjacent to the present modern 
factory, which is on a 14-acre site. 


National Supply Company is 
building a $3.7 million plant on a 
96-acre site near Gainesville, 
Texas. The structure will be the 
second largest of the National Sup- 
ply plants. The facilities will in- 
clude a single-story manufacturing 
building, which will contain more 
than 100,000 square feet of space, 
and a separate, single-story office 
building. The plant is scheduled 
for completion late in 1954. 


Nestle Company, Inc., which 
closed down its plant at Granite 
City, Ill, last February, is plan- 
ning a modernization program. 
The plant, which employed about 
70 people to make instant coffee, 
was closed down because of out- 
moded equipment. When the plant 
has been modernized, about the 
same work force will be required. 


California Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Los Angeles, has 
added an addition to its building, 
and the new structure also per- 
mitted a complete remodeling of 
the old offices. The fourth floor is 
devoted to a lounge area for staff 
members and to a directors’ room. 
There is a staff dining room on the 
fifth floor. 


Art in Offices is not new, but 
Chicago Federal Savings and Loan 
Association is trying a new twist. 
Each month a selection of oil 
paintings by Chicago area artists 
is hung on the wall behind the 
tellers’ area. The exhibit has a 
great potential audience, since 
some 4 miilion people pass by 
Chicago Federal’s new offices on 
the Windy City’s famous State 
Street. Another art exhibit was 
featured in a Chicago business of- 
fice recently when an employment 
agency held an exhibit in its of- 
fices. Businessmen were invited by 
the agency to drop in and see the 
display——and buy any of the pic- 
tures they wanted. 
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convenient... 


SALES For Copying Order 
ter Inquiries, Presentatio 
Price Sheets, Etc 


ENGINEERING For 
Drawing Patent 
pecificati Blue Print 


MANAGEMENT 
Letters. Report 
tructions. Statistics. Ete 


PHOTOCOPYING 
fins 


ae, 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


SHIPPING: For Copying Re 
ceipt Claims, Freight Bills 
Packing Ships, Bills of Lading 
Ete 


MANUFACTURIN 
chedules, Work 
heets, Master Rec 
tory Records. Etc 


BOOKKEEPING: For 
Work Sheets. Tax Ret 
Checks, P & L Statement 
nancial Records, Ete 


SOC EEEHHE ESE EEE 
SCC CECE EHO EE Ee 


Use It To 
COPY 
ANYTHING 


right in your 
own office! 


ApEco /) , 


Systematic 7 fate Stat 


EVERY DEPARTMENT can use the Apeco Systemati« 

Stat. This photocopying machine prints, proc 
esses and dries automatically. It's fast—dry copies in less tt 
45 seconds! It's convenient—fits on the corner of any desk 

it's ready for instant usé It's easy inyone can operate 
Saves up to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates retyping, hand 
copying, checking or costly outside copying service Makes 





new all electric t 


coples 
peel 
apART! 


legally accepted black and white or colored copies fron 
original up to 11” x 17°—printed on one or two sides. So 
cost—a complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat instailatio 


‘ th 


priced well within the budget of ever e smallest firn 


(he 


pHOTOCOPY INFORMATION qj “IT's 


Lifetime 


< 
service Guaran 


oor 
Py 


\ RUSH ME NEW PHOTOCOPY INFORMATION KIT 


containing booklet on the Apeco Auto-Stat pilus sepa 
rate folders on copyir 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1911 W. Peterson, Chicago 26, Illinois 


g tax returns, color copying and 
copying on preprinted torms. | understand this tree 
photocopy kit shows how | can use the Apeco Auto-Stat 


my business 


In Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD, 134 PARK LAWN ROAD, TORONTO, ONT 





STANDARDS 


“AMERICAS NG” 


OF BUSINESS SER 


aluminum 
chairs 


Cutting Costs 


You can cut your office costs, 
by increasing your office effi- 
ciency. Properly seated office 
workers are more efficient— 


and, therefore, less costly. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
will increase productivity, and 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
and errors. FINE-REST Chairs 
provide a service that pays 
for itself. Why not let your 
dealer demonstrate the FINE- 


REST cost-saving features? 


Write for the name of your 


nearest FINE-REST dealer. 


<- 
ALUMINUM SEATING fe wotalien 
' ‘ ’y¥ | | . Jann yn 8 ‘ 


DaPibulon rmettital ta So" Tekh a Stidtres 


Utica Mutual Insurance Company 
has moved into its new home of- 
fice building in New Hartford, 
N. Y., which is a suburb of Utica. 
In planning the new structure, 
work flow of the company was 
carefully studied, as well as space 
requirements for each department. 
The result is an extremely efficient 
arrangement. For example, the 
Records Unit on the first or main 
operating floor is centrally located 
so that all files are readily ac- 
cessible to all departments. These 
departments likewise are arranged 
for the most efficient work flow. 
The structure is air conditioned, 
and lighting has been planned so 
that there is an intensity of at least 
60 foot-candles for each employee 
in the general work area and 80 
foot-candles in the IBM accounting 
work area. 


Reid Murdoch Building in Chicago 
will be remodeled for various city 
purposes, now that Chicago has 
exercised its option to purchase the 
structure. The building has been 
the home of Monarch Finer Foods, 
a division of Consolidated Grocers 
Corporation, and a new office 
building is now under considera- 
tion for this displaced company. 


A. B. Dick Company, which 
moved into a new $8 million build- 
ing near Chicago a few years ago, 
will erect a two-story structure 
near its present plant to provide 
additional office space. The new ad- 
dition, which will supply 60,000 
square feet of floor space, will 
house the company’s research and 
engineering division and a _ sales 
training department. 


General Electric's Appliance Park 
at Louisville, Ky., is to have its 
largest manufacturing unit soon, 
for the Park’s Building Number 5 
is under construction. The huge 
building (700 by 1,000 feet) will be 
used for the manufacture of re- 
frigerator cabinets and for as- 
sembling the completed refrigera- 
tors. The company recently moved 
its refrigerator operations to Louis- 
ville from Erie, Pa. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany plans to tear down its main 
office building and erect in its place 
a 12-story home office. There will 
be a meeting room on the ground 
floor which will hold 800 people, 
and there will be quarters for a 
branch of the Chase National Bank. 
The insurance. company now has 
more than 14,000 employees in its 


home office, and the new building 
will accommodate up to 18,000. 


Building in England has a novel 
design. The new offices of Sir 
Robert McAlpine and Sons, Ltd., 
Hemel Hempsted, Hertfordshire, 
are designed to make the best pos- 
sible use of daylight. Individual 
panes of glass (for continuous 
rows of windows) are set in a grid 
of 3-inch deep concrete in “egg- 
crate” fashion. The result is that 
direct sunshine can not penetrate 
when it strikes the windows at 
an angle greater than 45 degrees. 
This means that in the summer, 
the sun’s hot rays will not pene- 
trate between about 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. In the wintertime, when the 
sun’s elevation is much lower, the 
sunshine will penetrate for a longer 
period. The building was also 
erected so that it faces east and 
west, thereby getting more satis- 
factory light. Even in dull weather, 
there is sufficient light without 
turning on artificial illumination. 


Inter-Insurance Exchange of the 
Detroit Automobile Club, Detroit, 
plans to construct an office building 
in Kalamazoo. The new insurance 
headquarters there will employ 
more than 100 people, with only 
a few key personnel to be trans- 
ferred from Detroit. The new of- 
fices will serve Michigan outside 
of a 30-mile radius of Detroit. 


Office Equipment will be on dis- 
play at the annual seminar and 
business show to be held in Chicago 
early in March. Sponsored by the 
Office Management Association of 
Chicago, in conjunction with 
Northwestern University, the affair 
will feature latest business ma- 
chines in the exhibition halls and 
experts on the speaker’s stand. 
“The Future of Electronics in the 
Office,” is to be elaborated on by 
Harold Price of Price Waterhouse 
& Co., Chicago. 


Executive Training course for 
middle and top management of 
the Government Employees Insur- 
ance Companies, Washington, 
D. C., apparently has done much 
for 38 ‘‘students’’ who completed 
the 30 sessions. Presented as a 
seminar following a buffet supper 
one night a week, the training 
course included lectures by guest 
speakers, discussion of case his- 
tories drawn from company files, 
and reading material and films. 
Employees were invited to enroll 
in the course. 
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@ This is a Multilith Duplicating Master 


A . . . 
n invitation It is o short-cut to tremendous savings in the handling of paperwork. With such 


a master and a Multigraph Duplicator, you simplify the preparation of business 
to the man records. 
You write information only once on the master. You are then ready to transform 
blank paper into as many sharp, clear, permanent originals in black or colors— 
who Wa nts to as you need 
Original material may be handwritten or typed—or it may be printed matter, 
cut costs drawings, photographs or any combination. Quantities? You can quickly and eco- 
nomically produce half a dozen or many thousands. Costs are cut all along the line. 
No other duplicating process does so many things so well. 
Why not check up? The nearby Multigraph office will tell you how others in 
your industry are using this modern method to reduce costs. Or write Addresso- 
groph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 


© \%1—A.-M. Corp 
SERVING SMALL BUSINESS— BIG BUSINESS— EVERY BUSINESS 





WRITE FOR THESE FREE METHODS BULLETINS 


No. 99M— Purchase No. 97M—Planning No. 9S5M—How to Attain Accuracy No. 87M— Simplified No. 92M—Multigraph 
Procedures Using and Production Or- and Speed in the Issuance of Order-Invoice Pro- Methods for Accounting 
Multigraph Methods der Writing Ordinary Life Records cedures Reports 
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FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda 


mentals. Over 300,000 copie 1 


SELL BY GIVING by James T 
Mangan. A remarkable philosophy 
and approach to selling which simply 
cannot fail ver 


30Old 


ON OOO opies 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell anything. This book blue 
prints the way. Over 300,000 copie: 


at id 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. ¢ 

Aspley. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a yuality 
product in a buyers’ market. Over 


500,000 copies sold 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W.E. Holler 
former sales manager for Chevrolet 
An inspiring book that packs a real 
punch, Over 250,000 copies sold 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in all 
lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


Wanagimen taining tia 


4670 Ravenswood Ave * Chicago 40, Ill 


Lettou. FROM READERS 


Ways to Save Overtime 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Cheasley’s* letter, which was 
published in the January “Letters 
from Readers” column, referred to 
my July article, “10 Ways to Save 
Overtime,” and suggested that re- 
quiring authorization in advance for 
overtime work would cut down on 
overtime. 

The reason I did not include this 
in my list of suggestions was that it 
has been my observation that most 
companies in the United States are 
required to give attention to over- 
time work through the regulations of 
our Fair Labor Standards Act. Inas- 
much as nonexempt employees must 
report the number of hours worked, 
and overtime must be paid for at the 
time and one-half rate, management 
has become quite conscious of over- 
time and has established control over 
who is permitted to work._-Harry L 
WYLIE, assistant secretary-treasurer 
The Pure Oil Company, Chicago, Ill 


Index for Magazine 


To the Editor: 


To make the best use of our ac- 
cumulated copies of AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS, We are assembling an index for 
ready reference to various articles 
We decided to follow the outline used 
on your contents page, starting with 
the month of May 1953: Management 
Policies, Cost and Profit Control, Of- 
fice Administration and Methods, and 
so forth 

Prior to this time, the articles were 
not classified; and we are wondering 
if you might have an index covering 
the previous issues which we might 
purchase. Or perhaps you could rec 
ommend a method of indexing used 
by other concerns..-EGBERT W. SeEx- 
TON, JR., assistant treasurer, Frontier 


*C. H. Cheasley, manager, Employee 
Relations Section, The Montreal 
Board of Trade, Montreal, Quebec 


Canada 


Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, Denve 
Colorado. 


Mr. SEXTON: We have never in 
dexed the articles. However, most of 
the titles are descriptive enough for 
some responsible person to decide un- 
der which category they belong. This 
method might have an added advan- 
tage, in that an article could be cross- 
indexed under several headings if the 
subject matter would fit in several 
categories. 


Seating Section 


To the Editor 


An article appeared in your August 
1953 issue, highlighting proper pos- 
ture in selecting office chairs 

It quoted a recent survey that 
stated three out of four office workers 
are uncomfortable in their present 
chairs. The article also stated that 
an insurance company found that 77 
per cent of its clerical errors occurred 
in the late afternoon hours, indicating 
the effect of fatigue on _ clerical 
workers. 

Would you be kind enough to give 
us the name and the source of the 
survey referred to above, as well as 
the name of the insurance companys 
that made this study. 

We make a practice of calling your 
article to the attention of office man 
agers in substantiating some of the 
statements we have made on posture 
and, as a result, we have been asked 
some questions about the source of 
the statements which we would like 
to clear up.—P. H. MEYER, sales man 
ager, General Office Supply Co 


Newark, N. J. 


Mr. MEYER: This survey was con 
ducted by the Shaw-Walker Compan) 
of Muskegon, Mich., at several busi 
ness shows. Questionnaires were 
handed to visitors, the results tallied 
and the percentages figured 

Mr. Whitmore, author of the Seat- 
ing Section, tells us he got the per- 
centage figure of the number of er 
rors occurring at 3:30 p.m. some time 
back from an executive of the Aetna 
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Companies in Hartford, Conn. The 
firm did not want its name used in 
any articles about it, which is why 
no name was mentioned. 


Ward's Former Executives 


To the Editor: 


In the December 1953 issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS on page 12, in the 
article, “What Has Happened to 
Ward’s Former Executives?” under 
the classification of “Montgomery 
Ward Alumni—Men Who Are Not 
Vice Presidents,” is listed “D. W. 
Cook.” The copy states that he was 
general personnel manager at Ward's, 
that he is now president and director 
of the Beatrice National Bank, 
Beatrice, Nebr. 

D. W. Cook was my father. He 
passed away last May. At one time 
he did own a little stock in Mont- 
gomery Ward, but at no time was he 
ever connected with the company in 
any way, shape, or form. He started 
out as a young man working here at 
the Beatrice National Bank, and did 
not work any place else. He was 
president of the bank when he died 
last May. 

I do not know your source of in- 
formation, but thought you would 
like to have it correct.-W. W. Cook, 
vice president and cashier, The Bea- 
trice National Bank, Beatrice, Nebr 


Mr. Cook: This information came 
to us from former Ward executives, 
who evidently were misinformed. We 
did send out a query before the list 
was printed, in an effort to check its 
accuracy; but when a query wasn’t 
returned, we had to assume it was 
correct. Please accept our apologies. 


Mailing Procedures 


To the Editor: 

Have you published any articles on 
the subject of “The Mail Duty’? We 
would like to learn of any surveys or 
articles on the efficient and practical 
methods of opening the mail, its dis- 
tribution, and any other information 
on the subject of mail handling. 

We, like all companies, have a cer- 
tain amount of confidential matters 
coming through our regular mail; 
and at the present time our adminis- 
trative assistant takes care of the 
opening and distributing of the daily 
mail. 

We would like to assign this duty 
to a less important person, and we 
wonder if you have any data which 
might be of help to us in placing this 
assignment in the right hands 
Anonymous 


Dear Sir: We ran an article on 
Standard Oil’s mailing system in our 
July 1953 issue which might help you 

Your question on who should open 
the mail is one our readers would 
probably all enjoy having answered 
so we've done a survey and will pub- 
lish the results in a forthcoming issue 

most likely March 
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is America’s most used bond paper 


Secretaries say it .....-..eee-. types better! 





They turn out neater, easier-to-read letters—with less effort. 


And the erasure-proof surface takes clean corrections easily. 


Businessmen say it ........ looks better! 





Executives like the distinctive look Hammermill Bond gives a 
letter... the way its brilliant new blue-white invites readership. 


Printers say it.......... . prints better! 





Printers know they can count on Hammermill Bond for sharp, 
clean results every time, because this famous paper has had 
superior printing qualities for 42 years 


, . You can obtein business printing on Hemmermill pepers wherever you 
TuawMPRay see the Guild shield on a printer's window. M time, write on your 
\ GuILD business letterheed for a free sample book showing Hammermill Bond 

a. in white end colors. Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, 
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Purpose 


Hailed by the architectural 
and construction world-— as 
well as by press, radio, and 
television—as the _ building 
miracle of 1953, Aluminum 
Company of America’s new 30- 
story aluminum-clad — sky- 
scraper is more than just a 
unique addition to the renais- 
sance of Pittsburgh’s “Golden 
Triangle.” Long after its many 
innovations in design and mate- 
rials have become common- 
place-—similar and even im- 
proved structures of like design 
are already under construction 
in three cities: New York, 
Baltimore, and Cincinnati—top 
level management and office 
managers will be watching and 
measuring the more important 
success of the Alcoa experi- 
ment in operations planning 
and systems development with- 
in the “Building of Today.” 

Almost lost in the welter of 
lavish descriptions and de- 
served praise is the fact that 
Alcoa's new Pittsburgh office 
building was built for work—to 
function as the national head- 
quarters for an industrial and 
commercial organization § en- 
gaged in a highly competitive 
worldwide business, The basic 
idea was to construct the most 
functional structure possible in 
which to house its working 
staff of over 1,200 persons. 


Alcoa's incoming mail is sorted by floors and placed in these bins—made by Art Metal Construction Company—from 
the rear, and clerks remove it from the front. In this way, much confusion is eliminated, especially during the rush hours 


How Alcoa’s Building 
Ups Efficiency 


Alcoa's new home office has been pub- 


licized because of its novel aluminum 


exterior. Here is what goes on inside 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


HE plain fact was that Alcoa 

had a problem! Its executive 
offices had mushroomed through 
the heart of Pittsburgh until they 
were to be found in eight separate 
buildings spread throughout the 
business area. Some of the build- 
ings were old and _ impractical. 
They served only to increase over- 
head and operations costs. Just 
the daily routine of going from 
building to building, and the dif- 
ficulty of keeping liaison between 
interrelated offices, accounted for 
untold hours of lost time and ef- 
fort. Alcoa needed a headquarters 
in which the time- and _labor- 
saving efficiency demanded in its 
many plants could be carried over 
into the enormous amount of rou- 
tine and specialized paperwork es- 


sential to its greatly diversified 
operations. 

And that, “Chief’’ Irving W 
Wilson, president of Alcoa, re- 
ported to AMERICAN BUSINESS, is 
just what the new building has 
done: “. . . increased the office ef- 
ficiency and operation to an all 
time high.” To do this required 
both planning and effective im 
plementation of detailed plans once 
the building had been completed 
How did it work? While it is still 
too early to give an unqualified 
answer, Chief Wilson's opinion is 
being echoed by almost every de 
partment head in the house that 
aluminum built. 

Office space was not just al- 
located——an all-too-common prac- 
tice which almost invariably leads 
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This view of Alcoa's communications center shows use Direct dialing for 2,000 phones is possible on this 
of Sof'Tone cabinets to cut noise of Teletypes (left) switchboard, which has 53 central office trunk lines 


to difficulty in developing depart- 
mental efficiency. Each department 
head at Alcoa was asked to furnish 
a complete statement of his needs, 
both current and foreseeable. Floor 
space was closely estimated, with 
allowance for growth, giving par- 
ticular attention to the need for: 
(a) Office and work space; (b) file 
and records facilities; (c) spe- 
cialized areas such as tabulating 
machine areas, photo-reproduction 
laboratories, infirmary space, and 
communications facilities; (d) cen- 
tralizing certain offices or divisions 
with interrelated functions. In ad- 
dition to having each executive 
select and ‘design’ his own office, 
department heads were asked to 
plan the location and arrangement 
of their offices. This was particu- 
larly fruitful in those cases involv- 
ing large and cumbersome equip- 
ment—some of which required 
special floor designing, special 
lighting, additional air-condition- 
ing provisions, electrical outlets, 
and plumbing. 

Much has been written and pic- 
tured of the executive offices and 
their modern, colorful, and thor- 
oughly functional appointments, 
but little has been said about the 
much larger areas occupied by the 
hundreds of employees who daily 
carry out the task of making Alcoa 
the world’s largest producer of 
aluminum. 

Outstanding characteristic of the 
23 floors occupied by this army of 
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Order and invoice section of the accounting department has the latest mechani 


cal equipment, including electronic computer and reproducing summary punch 

























Spacious and well-lighted design section of engineering department has couple 
of Burgess-Manning acoustical booths (at right) to help keep noise to minimum 





Typical executive office (above) has aluminum ceiling, windows, and blinds. 
Key-punch room (below) of production planning division is pilot installation 



























men and women is the remarkably 
low noise level obtained by wall- 
to-wall Mohawk carpeting and the 
sound-deadening effect of the vinyl 
plastic coated Joanna cloth walls 
and ceilings by Joanna-Western 
Mills Co. The use of colorful straw- 
cloth in a number of offices, cor- 
ridors, and areaways contributes 
to the reduction of noise through- 
out the building. Despite the fact 
that every office has its own pic- 
ture window, the construction of 
the building and the panes almost 
completely filter outside noises. 
Even the familiar click of high 
heels is largely absorbed by this 
combination of carpeting, wall 
covering, and the acoustical quality 
of the specially designed ceilings. 

Illustrative of the detailed plan- 
ning behind the noise abatement 
program are the special acoustical 
telephone hoods used in the design 
section of the engineering depart- 
ment. Manufactured by Burgess- 
Manning, this Acousti-booth is 
large enough to permit its user to 
spread out large engineering blue- 
prints and still remain under the 
hood while discussing the print by 
telephone with members of the 
construction and production offices. 
Despite the proximity of the booth 
to the desks of other members of 
the department, the telephone con- 
versation is barely audible a few 
feet away. 

This quietness characterizes the 
entire building. And its effect is 
almost magical. Everyone talks in 
low, pleasant tones and yet can be 
heard clearly. From the moment he 
enters the building, the visitor be- 
comes conscious of both the lack 
of noise and the ease of conversa- 
tion. As a result he, too, lowers his 
voice. Alcoa executives report that 
this has resulted in a much more 
tranquil atmosphere’ throughout 
the general offices. There has been 
a marked reduction in irritability 
resulting from nerves jangled by 
noise. Business is carried on in an 
atmosphere most conducive to 
thought and considered action. And 
that isn’t just theory. Alcoa's 
medical officer, who maintains a 
well-equipped medical department, 
confirms these effects. 

Similarly, office furnishings and 
equipment are designed to provide 
maximum use with a minimum of 
lost motion. As one example, 
washbasins are neatly enclosed in 
cubicles in the offices—approxi- 
mately one basin to each three 
office employees! The effect of this 
arrangement, according to one 
Alcoa executive, has been to ma- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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These telephone sales agents, in United Air Lines’ Los Angeles reservations office, receive and record travelers’ requests 


for space. Carbon copies of reservations cards are sampled at frequent intervals to ascertain the level of accuracy 
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Controlling Clerical Errors 





An error in the office often means a lost customer, and each 


lost customer represents a tidy sum of money. Clerical er- 


rors can be controlled, however, and this article describes 


three successful quality control plans in three industries 





LDENS, one of the Big Four in 
the mail-order business, ships 
millions of orders yearly. The of- 
fices are divided into 5 major sec- 
tions, and there are 1,500 em- 
ployees in the offices. If Aldens 
permitted an error percentage of 
2 per cent in each of the 5 sec- 
tions, that would mean a 10 per 
cent error allowance. 
With a 10 per cent error allow- 
ance, Aldens could irritate several 
million customers every year! 
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It is estimated that it costs at 
least $10 to get a mail-order cus 
tomer. With a 10 per cent error 
ratio, that would mean that mil 
lions would be wasted annually 
The orders that might otherwise 
have come from these customer! 
would also be lost in many case 
because of the irritations caused 
by errors. 

Aldens’ quality control progran 
in the office has been in operatior 
for a number of years and has re 


ceived publicity from time to time 


The company originally turned 
over the responsibility of keeping 
clerical errors at a minimum to its 
quality control department. In the 
last year or so, however, that re 
sponsibility has been shifted to the 
shoulders of individual 
managers and these managers 
and their supervisors have shown 
a stronger interest in the program 
The tendency might be for an 
executive whose company does not 
have a quality control program in 
the office to shrug off Aldens’ ex 
perience as “different from ours 
That is not necessarily the case 


section 


since different businesses so often 
have somewhat similar office ope: 
and always share a need 
for error control. 


ations 


Consider the experience of 
United Air Lines, Inc., for ex- 
ample. United has clerks in about 
80 cities selling space on its planes 


Continued on page 88) 
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The Mart's operating manager, W. A. Stahl (second from left), discusses group replacement with (from left) 
E. F. Fedler, building architect; J. Clark, chief engineer; and R. J. Diefenthaler, General Electric representative 


New Lamp Replacement Plan Cuts 
Building’s Lighting Costs 


HICAGO’s huge Merchandise 
Mart is saving $4,500 a year 
by using group replacement of 
lamps. That is, rather than change 
each individual lamp as it burns 
out, the Mart changes its lamps 
on a mass production basis, replac 
ing all lamps when 80 per cent of 
their expected life has expired 
This $4,500 savings involves only 





the circulation areas such as the 
lobbies, corridors, and the exterior 
lighting. The many tenants in the 
world’s largest commercial build 
ing decide for themselves whether 
they want group replacement of 
lamps, and any savings here are 
passed on to the tenants. Thus, the 
8 or 10 tenants who currently are 




















using the group replacement plan 
have their own individual savings 
to report. 

The experience of the Mart in 
switching from individual replace- 
ment to group replacement is in 
teresting because the plan has now 
been in operation about 3 years 
The 20-watt fluorescent lamps behind the Mart's directory boards are also long enough to get an accurate 
group replaced, thus assuring constant color quality and illumination level comparison. 
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More than 25,000 people work in Chicago's massive Mer- 
chandise Mart, and upkeep costs about $100,000 a month 


The Merchandise Mart in Chicago saves 
$4,500 each year by group replace- 
ment of lamps, rather than usual proce- 
dure of replacing them as they burn out 


Under the old plan of replacing 
lamps as they burned out, the 
Mart’s labor cost was around 40 
cents a lamp, which is considerably 
lower than average labor costs re- 
ported by many other firms. Lamps 
were changed about 3 times a year 
under the old plan, running up the 
total labor cost for each socket 
to $1.20. 

This cost of 40 cents a lamp in- 
volves incandescent lights at the 
Mart. Fluorescent lamps would 
probably have a slightly higher 
labor cost—about 50 cents. The 
same general principles apply to 
both incandescent and fluorescent 
replacement, except that with the 
fluorescent lamp the _ burning 
hours are about 8 times as long. 

The Mart’s labor cost now is 
15 cents a lamp, and changes a 
year are made. The yearly cost 
under the new group replacement 
plan, therefore, is 60 cents. 

The reduction in labor cost, of 
course, is the difference between 
the $1.20 and the new figure of 60 
cents—or 60 cents. 
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By Wells Norris 


that one extra lamp is 
changes 


group 


It is true 
required each year, since 
are made more often under 
extra lamp 
pushes the annual cost for lamps 


for a socket up to 60 cents. The old 


replacement, and that 


cost for 3 lamps a year wa 15 


cents (150 watt incandescent) 
Now by E ing labor 
($1.20) under t] ld plar to the 
} lamps (45 cents), we can 
see that the Mart 


a year was 


cost of 
cost for each 
socket for $1.65. Under 
the new group 
the labor cost (60 cents) and the 
price of 4 lamp 
only $1.20 
Thus, the Mart is actually saving 
15 cents a socket each year through 
lamps 


replacement plar 


(60 cents) totals 


replacement of 
are 10.000 


the group 
Since there 


one-lamp 
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fixtures in the corridors and utility 


total amounts to 


areas, the saving 
$4,500 

These 
Mart’s fixture-cleaning costs 
have remained 


individual to 


figures do not include the 
which 
constant in the 
group 
been 


switcn from 
replacement. The practice ha: 
clean all fixtures four 
cleaning is now 


to group 
times a year. The 
with the 
lamps, but union regula 


combined group replace 
ment of 
that a separate crew 

handles the job of 


replacing 


tions require 
of electricians 
changing lamps and 
cleaned fixtures 

The crew of electricians now fol 
lows the cleaning crew. Since the 
electriciar wage much 
that of the cleaners’, if 


scale is 
higher thar 


Continued on page If 





HERE has been very little construction of rental 

office buildings since before World War II. Most 
of the construction has been for individual company 
use and developed more for industrial than for office 
use. This type of construction has not relieved the 
demand for suitable office space. The increase in de- 
mands made on the office, attended by an increase in 
office personnel, has accentuated the problem. 

Many offices, having no space available for expan- 
sion, are working under crowded conditions which af- 
fect efficiency. The answer, however, in many cases 
does not lie in obtaining additional space, but in the 
more efficient and effective use of the present space. 
There is need for better planning in space utilization. 
To that end, the following suggestions are offered: 


| MICROFILM STORAGE Recorps. Microfilming got 
e its big boost during World War II through “Vic- 
tory Mail,’ which was the application of microphotog- 
raphy to correspondence used in overseas shipment. 
The ratio of reduction, using 16mm. film, is 16 to 1 
100 cubic feet of filing material can be reduced to 
1 cubic foot by the use of microfilming. 

Some companies microfilm current filing material 
as well as items designated for storage. The day-to- 
day microfilming of items having lasting value re- 
lieves the bottleneck which often arises when filing 
material is filmed only at intervals. 

Microfilming has played an important part in civil 
defense preparations. Important industrial records 
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This is the eighth in series of ten articles 
by Mr. Wylie on cutting corners in offices 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


and documents are microfilmed and the films are 
stored outside of crowded urban centers. In case of 
destruction, these records can be reproduced from the 
films. 

Most companies face the big problem of finding 
suitable space for storing the ever-increasing number 
of records, reports, contracts, and accounting data. 
Renting space outside the business district is not al- 
ways the answer. Renting space in storage warehouses 
provides a temporary answer, but does not solve the 
problem. Microfilming records and other data which 
must be preserved will solve the space problem in 
many cases, 


J Use FiIvE-DRAWER FILING CABINETS. Manufac- 
e¢ turers of filing equipment have developed five- 
drawer filing cabinets which stand no higher than the 
four-drawer cabinets. This increases the filing capacity 
by 25 per cent, which is no mean figure when it is 
considered that a legal-size file requires from 7 to 10 
square feet of space (including working space in front 
of the file). When ordering additional equipment, con- 
sider the five-drawer cabinet as a means of intensify- 
ing the use of office space. 


Use OF FUNCTIONAL EQUIPMENT. Industry uses 
3. an average space allocation of 60 square feet per 
employee including desk area, working area, and pro- 
rata space for aisles, area for lockers, and other non- 
productive space. This calculation is based on the 
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traditional standard desk which measures 60 inches 
wide by 34 inches deep. 

Progress in office arrangement has helped develop 
functional equipment which is geared to the size re 
quired to do the office task. The application of motion 
economy to desk size demonstrates that much of the 
desk surface is used for storage and not production. 
The utility desk, measuring about 24 inches to 28 
inches deep and 48 inches long will save up to 6 square 
feet of space per desk. The unit desk arrangement, 
whereby desks are grouped into units (of related 
work), will save space varying from 15 per cent to as 
much as 30 per cent. Center or wing partitions can be 
used if privacy is required. Functional equipment will 
help solve the space problem. 


STANDARDIZE SIZE OF PRIVATE OFFICES. If the space 
4, allocated to private offices is not standardized, 
the competition for space based on the prestige factor 
will increase. A Midwest trade association, having 
moved into new quarters, ran into practically no op- 
position to restricting the space allocated to its ex- 
ecutive staff when they were told that the allocation 
of space would be standardized. The policy of share 
and share alike by the executive class avoids misunder- 
standings and hurt feelings. 


PROVIDE STANDARD AISLE SPACE. The aisle space 

e should be standardized both as to width and loca- 
tion. An oil company, needing additional space, nar- 
rowed the aisles below the recommended minimum 
of 3 feet. It got the required space, but it paid 
a heavy price—the aisle was so narrow that passage 
was practically impossible without disturbing the 
items which occasionally protruded over the desks. A 
calculating machine and two typewriters were pulled 
(or knocked) off the desks when clothing caught on 
protruding parts. The repair bills were large. 

It has been fairly well established that aisle space 
is required between desks in order to permit unre- 
stricted movement around the desk. The aisles should 
be straight and should aid traffic flow in the office. 
When standards are not established and followed, 
space will either be wasted by too wide aisles or the 
savings in space will be more than offset by decreased 
efficiency which usually attends crowded conditions. 


CONFORM THE OFFICE ARRANGEMENT TO THE 
6. WorkK FLow. If management wants to effectively 
utilize office space, an analysis should be made of the 
flow of paperwork by major or principal routines. 
It is reported that before Frank Lloyd Wright designed 
and laid out the modern S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
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building in Racine, Wis., a careful study of the work 
flow was made so that the space would be allocated 
according to need and located to make possible a 
minimum of movement. 





7 Use MOVABLE PARTITIONS. Office arrangement 
e rarely is static. The use of movable walls per- 
mits office space to be reallocated whenever the need 
demands. One fault with the permanent type of wall 
structure lies in the cost of removal and reconstruc 
tion. This cost is usually the obstacle to periodic change 
which permits effective utilization. 

Referring again to the oil industry, a Midwest com- 
pany has used the metal partitions very successfully 
for several years. Space allocation can be revised 
whenever the change in work flow indicates that a 
better arrangement would add to efficiency. Prior to 
the adoption of movable partitions, space allocation, 
once made, was inflexible, regardless of the changes 
in basic conditions upon which the original allocation 
was made. 


REDUCE NUMBER OF PARTITIONS BETWEEN DE- 
8. PARTMENTS. Open and unrestricted office space 
is ideal for ease of paperwork flow and efficiency of 
space utilization. Few companies attain this ideal. 
Again referring to the S. C. Johnson building, they 
found the “open space" arrangement well suited to 
efficient operation. Partitions, regardless of their use, 
complicate the flow of work. A more flexible and prac- 
tical use of space can be accomplished in 1,000 square 
feet of open space than can be developed in the 
equivalent two areas of 500 square feet each or four 
areas of 250 square feet each 


PROVIDE CENTRALIZED RECEPTION SPACE, It hardly 
9. seems necessary to point out the spacesaving 
advantages of one centrally located reception room as 
compared to several decentralized reception rooms ad- 
jacent to private offices. 

One large Chicago company, which occupies about 
125,000 square feet of space, has five private reception 
rooms in addition to the principal reception room on 
its executive floor. On other floors, there are numerous 
reception areas given over to receiving guests. 

One centralized reception room, regardless of the 
size of the total office area, will save considerable space. 
It will create no insurmountable inconvenience. All 
savings which arise from centralization and stand- 
ardization are attended by some varying degree of 
personal sacrifice and inconvenience——that is a price 
of modern technology and management practice, 


| 0 PROVIDE CENTRALIZED COMPANY LIBRARY. Maga- 

¢ zines, periodicals, technical books, and other 
publications so necessary for present-day operations 
do require considerable space for storage, especially 
when each department retains its copies. The waste 
of space arises from retaining duplicate, triplicate, 
and quadruplicate copies. More and more companies 
are providing an adequate number of subscriptions to 
these publications as part of their program for keep- 
ing their executive staff currently informed on busi- 
ness and industrial development. These copies are 
routed among the junior staff after the senior execu- 
tives have finished reading them. They then go to a 
central reference library where only one copy is re- 
tained. This saves considerable space in the depart- 
ments and provides a permanent copy for future 
reference. 
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Microfilming Program 
Cracks Bottleneck 


By Paul Eastman 


Simplicity Pattern has one operator recording 13,000 items on a 100-foot roll 
of film, and both sides of document can be recorded at same time if necessary 
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HE records essential for suc- 
T cessful operation of the largest 
clothing pattern company in the 
world reach enormous proportions 
For one thing, the company line 
includes around 700 different styles 
in as many as 1,800 different sizes. 
Around 16,500 accounts are billed 
every month and involve from 
150,000 to 175,000 pieces of media. 
But records retention at Simplicity 
Pattern Company, Inc., has been 
developed into a smooth working 
microfilm system—for both active 
and inactive records. 

In the Simplicity executive of- 
fices in New York City, George J 
Klein, chief accountant, explained 
that the company was formed in 
1927 to offer women, who sew, pat- 
terns which could readily be under- 
stood and applied as a _ simple, 
economical guide for transforming 
cloth into a finished garment. 

During the years that followed 
sound business policies, coupled 
with consumer acceptance of the 
company’s products and services 
served as groundwork for con- 
tinuous expansion. Simplicity Pat 
tern currently maintains two fac- 
tories and four branch offices in 
the United States, a factory and 
branch in Canada, and similar or 
ganizations in England and Aus- 
tralia. Early in 1953, a subsidiary 
was formed in Germany. Annual 
sales volume is $12 million. 

“The accumulation of records 
during the company’s history was 
enormous,” Mr. Klein said. “By the 
end of World War II, we had 
reached the point where we felt as 
though the beams were bulging 
with cardboard storage boxes 
Moreover, frequent reference was 
made to data in storage, and too 
much time was required to locate 
and refile material. By 1947, we 
had decided that the best answer 
to our records retention problems 
was microfilm. 

“Transforming documents into 
tiny images on microfilm immedi- 
ately began to relieve the situa- 
tion; however, our program did 
not really mature and become an 
integral part of our accounting 
system until early in 1953, when 
we installed the latest Burroughs 
microfilming equipment.” 

Under the current program, all 
accounts receivable and _ posting 
media—the 150,000 to 175,000 
monthly items—are microfilmed 
on a daily basis. The original media 
is sent to the customer and the 
microfilmed copy is retained as the 
company’s permanent record. The 
preparation of accounts receivable 
records is done on three Burroughs 
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cycle billing machines, equipment 
similar to that used by department 
stores, 

“Although we understand that 
cycle billing at the commercial 
level is quite unusual,” Mr. Klein 
said, “the plan works very satis- 
factorily for us and has eliminated 
the month-end peak loads. About 
11,000 of our accounts are handled 
in 16 cycles, and the remaining 
customers are billed on a month- 
end basis.” 


George Klein, Simplicity's chief ac- 
countant, developed retention system 


In addition to the accounts re- 
ceivable records, canceled payroll 
checks are microfilmed on a month- 
ly basis. Both sides of checks are 
filmed simultaneously and then are 
placed side by side on the film. The 
checks are then destroyed and the 
microfilmed copies become the 
company’s record. 

Since much of the export activity 
requires extensive and numerous 
record work, an important part of 
the program includes the filming of 
export files. 

The procedures are handled with 
such ease and rapidity that the 
equipment also is available for 
other jobs. 

“All film,” Mr. Klein said, “is 
filed in two 9-drawer cabinets. We 
estimate these cabinets will ade- 
quately house the records for 7 
years of activity. This is the legal- 
ly required time for retaining most 
of the records, after which the film 
is destroyed.” 

A simple filing system makes it 
possible to locate quickly any 
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Simplicity Pattern Company started microfilming some of 


its records in 1947, but recently it has been able to reduce 


film costs nearly 75 per cent and eliminate one of the two 


microfilm operators formerly required with the old method 





microfilmed document. Each roll of 
film is numbered by sequence in 
the filing cabinet. The subject of 
media on the film is cross-indexed 
onto a master record in the form 
of a 3-ring binder, and this be 
comes the reference for locating 
any microfilmed item. Though dis 
similar material may be on the 
same roll, any document can be 
located immediately 

Three microfilm readers are in 
use at the company. One reader is 
kept in the adjustment department 
so that analyses of accounts may 
be made directly within the depart 
ment. The second reader is kept 
in the bookkeeping department 
and is used primarily for making 
facsimile records requested by cus 
tomers or by other departments 
within the company. Facsimiles are 
prepared directly inside the reade 
without the use of a darkroom 
The third reader also is kept in 
the bookkeeping department for 
general use. 

“Since we first began a micro 
filming program in 1947,” Mr 
Klein said, ‘“‘we have been able to 


eliminate one employee, increase 
speed, and reduce film costs nearly 
75 per cent 

Simplicity first installed two re 
corders and had two operators 
microfilming one side of documents 
on a 16mm. film. The current pro- 
gram calls for one operator with 
one recorder handling a greater 
volume of work and, when re- 
quired, simultaneously filming both 
sides of documents in 8mm. images. 
Where 7,000 to 7,500 items origi- 
nally were filmed onto a 200-foot 
roll of film, 13,000 items are now 
filmed on a 100-foot roll 

“And I am certain that as we 
gain further microfilming experi 
ence, we shall find new and broade1 
applications which will 
the efficiency of our accounting a 
tivity,””’ Mr. Klein said. ‘After all 
a primary function of accounting is 
to prepare records for future use 
as information for guiding man 
agement decisions or as evidence 
for supporting claims—-and micro 
film is a fast, accurate, simple 
method for retaining these neces 


increase 
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For Discussion tn March 


Discussion meetings scheduled for March will see some lively debating 
if the subject of group replacement of lighting is placed on the agenda 
An article in this issue explains how a number of companies are cutting 
their iighting costs by replacing lamps all at once, instead of replacing 
them one by one as they burn out 


Controlling clerical errors is another subject we recommend for dis 
cussion meetings in March. The article on 
page 13 tells how three different com 
panies clamp down on office errors, and 
these basic systems can be adapted to 
other businesses. Another good article for 


discussion is Harry 
Wylie's piece on 
“Ten Ways to Save 
Space."’ 


NEXT MONTH 
How to save on 
copying. 















































If that weary feeling of fatigue is still with you 
when you get out of bed in the morning, your effi- 
ciency is suffering. Here's how to get back your zip 


By W. Schweisheimer, M.D. 


F you are as tired in the morn- 

ing as you were upon retiring 
the night before, the cause may be 
any one of several factors. You 
may be bored with your job, you 
may be overeating, diabetic, or 
there may be too little sugar in 
your blood. There may be too many 
business worries carried home in 
your briefcase, too few vacations, 
or not enough moderation in work 
or play. 

Tests by the Fatigue Laboratory 
at Harvard University have shown 
that boredom reduces the rate of 
working. It makes a person weary 
and fatigued. Since unskilled work 
usually does not occupy the work- 
er’s mind, it is generally more 
fatiguing than skilled work. When 
you have to think about your work, 
you are less susceptible to fatigue. 

Observations on fatigue were 
made in a textile mill to determine 
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the role boredom plays in fatigue. 
Three kinds of textiles were being 
produced in the mill: Cotton, silk, 
and wool. There is a fundamental 
difference involved; silk threads 
seldom break, cotton breaks more 
frequently than silk, and wool 
breaks all the time. 

Woolworkers, therefore, are con- 
stantly on the jump. The silkmen 
can sit ali day and watch their 
well-behaved fabric roll out fold 
after lustrous fold. The cotton- 
workers have to be more alert and 
work harder than the silkworkers, 
but they have it easier than the 
woolworkers. 

The observers discovered in their 
studies that the woolworkers were 
the most tired of those three 
groups. But the silkworkers, who 
have the easiest job, are actually 
almost as fatigued as the long- 
suffering woolworkers. 


The woolworkers in the textile 
mill were tired because they were 
constantly harassed by the nature 
of their material. The silkworkers, 
almost as exhausted as the wool- 
workers, suffered strain from bore- 
dom. Cottonworkers seemed to fare 
best of all, for their task demanded 
just enough attention to keep them 
interested—but not enough to pro- 
duce nervous strain. 

The same type of situation un- 
doubtedly exists in many offices. 
Executives who are always on the 
run often suffer from chronic 
fatigue, and some of the clerks in 
the office are also fatigued—but 
their tired feeling results from 
boredom on a dull job. 

Food has a great deal to do with 
fatigue. When an executive over- 
eats, too much blood is needed by 
the digestive organs for the long 
work of digestion. The result is 
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fatigue. Therefore, a light lunch 
is better than a full course meal, 
since the latter will tend to produce 
drowsiness during the afternoon. 

Food that is insufficiently di- 
gested will also give a person a 
weary feeling. The effect is the 
same as if too little food had been 
consumed. The system is acting 
like a motor which is inadequately 
fueled. The right kind of food is 
important, and many a tired busi- 
nessman feels less tired and more 
efficient when he switches from his 
hurried morning cup of coffee or 
tea with one piece of toast to a 
heartier breakfast consisting of 
milk, butter, cereal, jam, and an 
egg. 

Being constantly tired is one of 
the early sign of diabetes. The 
diabetic patient cannot utilize part 
of the food he has eaten. He can 
utilize this food, however, after 














he has had his daily injection of 
insulin, a hormonal remedy which 
supplements the lacking hormones 
in his system. There are many 
businessmen with diabetes which is 
controlled by the daily injection 
of insulin they administer them- 
selves. They do not feel tired and 
are 100 per cent efficient in their 
jobs. 

Doctors Sidney A. Portis, Irving 
H. Zitman, and Charles H. Law- 
rence, of the Medical Department 
of Michael Reese Hospital in 
Chicago, undertook a comparative 
study of 50 business executives 
under the age of 50. These execu- 
tives had consulted these doctors 
as patients. There was a similai 
group of executives who were re- 
ferred to these doctors by cor- 
porations for complete prophylactic 
examinations. 

In 60 per cent of the group, 
fatigue was one of the outstanding 
complaints. In nearly half of the 
fatigued group, a too rapid dis- 
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appearance of the sugar from the 
blood was discovered 
patients had 


These relative 
hypoglycemia. 

This term is best explained in 
this way: Normally there is a cer 
tain amount of sugar in the blood 
Sometimes this amount is tog high 
(hyperglycemia), as in diabetes 
But sometimes it is too low, and 
that is the condition of hypo- 
glycemia, which at present is the 
center of extensive clinical studies 

Dr. Portis and his associates 
found in their studies that when 
an inadequate amount of dextrose 
(sugar) circulates in the blood, the 
brain does not function properly 
The patient becomes high-strung 
and easily fatigued, and the body 
does not maintain its fitness. 

Dietary and pharmacologi 
measures have been employed to 
normalize the sugal 
content of the blood. The suggested 
diet for the fatigued executive suf 
fering from this complaint includes 
an adequate breakfast, one of the 
most important meals of the day 
Suggestions for breakfast are 
Orange juice, oatmeal, poached 
egg, toast, butter, coffee, milk, no 
sugar (saccharine instead) 

Frequently in the middle of the 
afternoon, Dr. Portis points out 
such an executive will find himself 
growing more irritable, and by 4 
or 5 o'clock he again is tired and 
restless. His efficiency is definitely 
impaired, probably 
luncheon was inadequate. A snack 
between breakfast and luncheon is 
recommended, as well as one in 
midafternoon, and one at bedtime 

The suggested diet for the 
fatigued executive includes: Daily 
cereal and bread; meat, poultry 
or fish; eggs; vegetables (at least 
two servings a day); potatoes 
fruits (also two servings, with one 
citrus fruit or melon); milk (one 
pint or more); water (six to eight 
glasses, including water contained 
in coffee and tea); desserts: and 
fats as needed. 

Here are the foods to avoid 
Sugar, pie, pastries, jelly, honey 
jam, syrup, and alcoholic or car 
bonated beverages. Smoking is all 
right after meals but never on an 
empty stomach. 

Fatigue due to hypoglycemia has 
more or less routine features. It is 
present, as a rule, on awakening 
becomes slightly more severe by 
midmorning, and temporarily im 
proves after luncheon. It is most 
marked in midafternoon, but there 
is almost always complete relief 
after the heavy evening meal 

More than 2,000 ‘“‘tired business 


disordered 


because his 


men"’ were examined in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Clinic of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 
The Clinic stated that a tired 
businessman gets that way be 
cause he 

l Stuffs his business troubles 
in his briefcase and carries them 
home at night instead of leaving 
them at the office. 

2. Goes out to lunch and does 
more business talking than eating 

3. Cannot take a real vacation 
because he cannot delegate au 
thority. He thinks he is_ indis 
pensable to the business. 

1. Does not have a day-in, day 
out hobby, but goes out once a 
week for a_ strenuous physical 
workout to cure all his ills. 

5. Does not know—-or practice 
moderation in either work or play 

The Benjamin Franklin Clinic's 
prescription for the tired business 
man is for him to take it easier! 

Professor Josephine L. Rath 
bone of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has stated that a per 
son who is overfatigued is likely 
to overwork. When an executive is 
too tired, he often seems to lose all 
sense of perspective and welcomes 
a breakdown as eagerly as a holi 
day. This overactivity takes on two 
particularly dangerous forms: 
Overaddiction to business, and im 
mersion in a social whirligig. 

The best solution to fatigue is 
sufficient sleep. Too many tired 
businessmen think sleep is a waste 
of time, and others cannot slow 
down their pace enough to get 
proper sleep. 

Dr. Rathbone gives some excel 
lent advice here: Prepare for sleep 
by cutting down on the intensity 
of thinking for half an hour or 
more, and take plenty of time to 
get ready for bed. Do not expect to 
leave your work or a heated dis 
cussion in a state of exhilaration 
then jump in bed and fall im 
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Operator types on master machine (in center), and the two auxiliary machines 


are actuated automatically. Each typewriter can also be used independently 


Types Three Forms at Same Time 


WO typists at Highway Casual- 
T ty Company, Chicago, now 
type the same number of policies 
formerly handled by five typists. 
Each of the two typists thus has 
multiplied her manual output 2!% 
times. 

Under the old setup, one typist 
would turn out between 30 and 35 
sets of policies each day, but one 
typist now averages 70 sets a day 

and as many as 82 sets have 
been turned out in a day by one 
typist. 

About 150 policies are processed 
each day in Highway Casualty’s 
office, and the two typists produce 
all general liability, workmen's 
compensation, dram _ shop, plate 
glass, and automobile policies. 

Two typists can do the work of 
five typists at Highway Casualty 
because of a series of typewriters 
which are operated automatically. 
Called “Copy-Typist" equipment 
and manufactured by American 
Automatic Typewriter Company, 
the unit operates three typewriters 
simultaneously. There are two of 
these units in operation at High- 
way Casualty, which means that 
six typewriters are operated by 
two typists. 

The secret is that one typist has 
three typewriters responding to 
the touch of her fingers. She types 
the policy in the center machine. 
The machine on her right types 
the invoice, and the machine on 


") 
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her left prepares the identification 
card. Both of the auxiliary ma- 
chines use continuous forms, and 
the typist does not have to worry 
about inserting papers in them. 
The only inserting she must do is 
on the master machine; here she 
inserts the policy. 

Once the policy is in the master 
machine, the operator turns to the 
machine on her right and types the 
name and address of the broker on 
the invoice form, since it does not 
appear on any other form. Then 
the name and address of the in- 
sured, inception date, and expira- 
tion date are typed on the maste1 
machine, which actuates the two 
auxiliary machines to type the 
same information. 

Next, the policy number is typed 
simultaneously on the _ identifica- 
tion card and the invoice, but the 
operator blanks out the number on 
the policy itself, since it is al- 
ready on this form. She does this 
by flipping to an un-inked portion 
of the ribbon on the master ma- 
chine so that no impression is 
made, 

Following this, the left-hand 
machine is switched off, since the 
information for the 
identification forms is completed. 
The operator then turns to the 
right-hand machine and inserts on 
the invoice the rate of commission 
and premium. Since the invoice is 
then completed, the right-hand 
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Three forms on three differ- 
ent machines are typed at 
the same time by one typist 
at Highway Casualty Com- 
pany. A "'Copy-Typist’’ unit, 
used along with three IBM 
typewriters, make up the 
equipment which enables 
two typists to do the work 
formerly handled by five 


typists. Two auxiliary ma- 


chines use continuous forms 





machine is switched off. Endorse 
ments and other _ information 
which are pertinent only to the 
policy are typed on the maste! 
machine. 

At Highway Casualty, one of 
these forms can be prepared in 
about 6 minutes. 

What happens is that the two 
typists can operate their maste! 
machines, and anything typed on 
the master is. simultaneously 
typed on two auxiliary machines 
Each of the three machines can 
be operated independently, mak- 
ing it possible to insert variable 
information where needed. 

Highway Casualty was the first 
company in the insurance field to 
use this automatic equipment. 
Company officials worked with the 
equipment’s manufacturer, Ameri- 
can Automatic Typewriter Com- 
pany, and the system was tailored 
to its special need. A local busi- 
ness forms manufacturer made up 
the forms. The first Copy-Typist 
unit was installed more than a 
year ago, and its testing period 
Was SO successful that a second 
unit was soon added. The first unit 
had cut the typing time on policies 
about 40 per cent. 

Highway Casualty has also cut 
down its “proofing’’ time, since 
most of the information typed on 
the auxiliary forms is typed on 
the policy—-thus requiring no ad- 
ditional checking. 
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GF betters her SF* 


* SPEED FACTOR 


You can depend on her to file and find papers faster 
with GF’s SUPER-FILER 


A girl files faster and surer in an office 
equipped with GF’s Super-Filer... the 
modern mechanized steel filing cabinet. 
In fac t, Super -Filer adds to the efficiency 
of the entire organization, for the heart 


of any business is in its files! 


In each Super-Filer drawer there is 18 / 
more usable filing capacity than you can 
find in any ordinary file. And with only 
438 inches additional height, you get 
five Super-Filer drawers instead of four. 


Also, while Super-Filer is saving up to 


VY the floor space needed for filing ¢ 


nets, its mechanized action saves fror 


Y to } 


Built, 
GF's Super-Filer soon pays for itself 


not only invyour time and the operator's, 


2 the cost of operating your hies 


literally, for a business | 


too, but in dollars-and-cents savings in 
equipment costs, as well, 


} 


ll worth your wh 


It will be we le to cal 
your nearest GF distributor or write 
The General Fireproofing C« 


Department A-27 , Youngstown 1, Ohio 


mpany, 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 


GF STEEL SHELVING 
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Office of Blaine S. Smith, president of Universal Atlas, shows result of careful planning. Lighting and acoustical treat- 
ment are excellent, and steel air-conditioning equipment beneath left window is grained to match natural walnut 


Planning Offices in Advance 





Working from a master plan is important, whether offices 
are remodeled all at once or remodeled on an installment 
basis. This article provides a case history of one company 
which planned in advance—Universal Atlas Cement Co. 





By J. Gordon Carr, A.1.A. 


PENDING money to _ save 
S money is not a new concept, 
but it is one frequently overlooked 
when firms decide to remodel old 
offices or move into new space. In 
this sense, executives have often 
been  penny-wise and _ pound- 
foolish, avoiding expenditures that 
would have paid for themselves 
and then some! 

Perhaps you can't afford to 
make all the changes your office 
needs at one time; your budget 
won't allow it. But when you can't 
do the whole job at once, you 
should abide by a master plan 


showing what should be done 
when, which improvements must 
be made together, how to mini- 
mize office disruption, and how to 
get the most out of any continuing 
project. 

Where air conditioning is con- 
templated at a later date, the 
architect can arrange to have 
ducts put in while the basic work 
is being done. A small investment 
in something without any im- 
mediate value would be necessary, 
but this step would save on the 
final costs of installing complete 
air conditioning. Or it would be 


possible to install air circulation 
without refrigeration. Taking pre- 
liminary steps like these elimi- 
nates the chief danger of patch- 
work planning—doing one part, 
then having to tear it down to fix 
the rest—or in other words, pay 
ing twice for part of the work. 

Reviewing the experience of 
Universal Atlas Cement Company 

whose over-all planning was 
done after careful analysis of its 
present quarters—-may help to 
crystallize the benefits of compre- 
hensive advance planning. 

Since Universal Atlas, a United 
States Steel Corporation subsid- 
iary, is a tenant in an air-condi- 
tioned building, it would seem cer- 
tain that it would encounter no 
problems from the installation of 
air conditioning. Actually, this in- 
stallation had created a substantial 
variation in the heights of ceilings 
throughout the two floors occupied 
by this firm. The company de- 
cided to make the ceilings uni- 
form, even though it meant sacri- 
ficing height in some areas and, 
as a matter of fact, brought the 
ceiling down below the top of the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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MOST HONORED! MOST WANTED! 
...and MOST FOR YOUR MONEY, 100! 


... meet the V.P.! 





¥% TINY BUT TOUGH! A dozen luxurious features have 
SS won the new V.P. Epison Voicewriter its 
unmatched popularity, including: unique Master Control, 
automatic disc positioning, twice-as-accurate indexing 
It's Epison-engineered to take the most rugged daily desk use! Py 





SMALLEST, LIGHTEST? Book-shape, book-size, the handsome V.P [ 
is the most carryable instrument on the market! 
You can tuck it under your arm! And only the “Veep” permits ai a a a 
transcribing as well as dictating ... a complete dictation service in one! Steaaet Th maz Enison VP. has 
} Award, while 
desy r the Na 
‘ Medal. Make 
TWICE AS USEFUL! Cross-town or his | sesformer vour per 
cross-country, the versatile V.P. slips 1! 
right into your bag or briefcase goes home 
with you . .. or on trips to meetings or 
conferences! It’s a double-duty marvel, years 
\ ahead of the field yet priced below it! 











FREE! 12 page full-color booklet “GET ACTION ON THE Go!” AALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAA LALA Add 
Just clip coupon to your letterhe: a a ; 7 
p couy 7 ( ‘ letterhead and sign. Or phone local »/ Ep!son Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N J 
representative - > H j 
presenta isted under EpirHone or Epison VOICEWRITER ; Y O.K.,, send me “GET ACTION ON THE GO!""—no obligation 


NAME 


THE! | fled / 
COMPANY 
EDISO RITER vanes 
e te CITY 
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The Mogi of 


KEROGRAPHY 


FOR THESE AND 


cuts duplicating costs ‘mr: or 


COPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, TYPED, 


PRINTED OR DRAWN ON TO in 3 minutes ! 


PAPER MASTERS FOR DUPLICATING 


Xerography is setting exciting records in hundreds of large and 


small companies in cutting duplicating costs, speeding production, 
eliminating re-typing, proofreading and errors. 

Forms, letters, bulletins, charts, reports, graphs, manuals, engi- 
neering drawings, government regulations or anything written, 
typed, drawn or printed, can be reproduced with photographic 
accuracy in about 3 minutes on to an offset paper master for run off 
of multiple copies on an offset duplicator. Original copy may be 
enlarged, reduced or reproduced same size by xerography in XeroX 
Lith-Master copying equipment. With xerography, copies can be 
made from one or both sides of original material. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates can 
be made from any original subject in the same speedy way. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic, direct 
positive xerography process in paperwork duplicating applications, 
whether it's an involved production order writing system, parts or 
directory list, or government directive. 


Write for “proof of performance" folders showing how companies of 

j all kinds are cutting costs and saving time with xerography. For 
instance: Bausch & Lomb Optical Company saves $12,000 a year 
in its Stenographic Dept. and $6,000 a year in an Engineering 
Dept. Atlantic Refining Company saves $18,000 a year duplicat- 
ing engineering data, office forms, charts, etc. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
54-90X HALOID ST., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


CANADA—The Haloid Company of Canada, Lid., Toronto 2, Ontario 


XEROGRAPHY 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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Shows Likes 


HE employer who thinks that 

his secretary may leave if he 
is too demanding can take heart 
from a recent survey made by 
Underwood Corporation. Results 
indicate that the “girl Friday” 
welcomes responsibility and being 
a real assistant to a busy man. 

Underwood asked members of 
the New York Chapter of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association what 
they liked most about their jobs 
and what annoyed them most. Re- 
plies indicate that the challenge of 
diversified work and of responsi- 
bility is most important to 45 per 
cent of the secretaries. Next in 
popularity is the boss himself. He 
is the reason why 32 per cent of 
the girls like their jobs! Third in 
importance is the opportunity to 
“meet people,’’ mentioned by 17 
per cent. The balance of the ques- 
tionnaires cite “opportunity to 
learn,” “freedom,” “long vaca- 
tion,” “pleasant surroundings,” and 
“good hours,” as major advan- 
tages. One secretary said she most 
enjoyed keeping mathematical rec- 
ords. Another found her job “as 
exciting as a mystery story!”’ 

On the debit side of the ledge! 
the secretaries were again kind to 
their employers. In fact, 13 pet 
cent said they had no fault at all 
to find with their jobs. The major 
complaint (23 per cent) concerned 
routine clerical work. Second place 
went to “lack of prestige and re- 
sponsibility’—-which is annoying 
to 13 per cent. Nine per cent are 
unhappy about too much work 
this category included ‘‘pressure,” 
“overtime,”’ and ‘6-day week.” But 
next in order of importance is ‘“‘not 
enough work"’—the response of 7 
per cent! The balance of replies 
cover such things as ‘“‘not enough 
salary for work being done”’ (5 per 
cent), “working for others when 
my boss is away,” “five o’clock 
jobs which cculd wait till to- 
morrow,” “interruptions,’”’ and ‘“‘no 
Underwood Electric Typewriter.’ 
One secretary reported that she 
was forced to supervise the work 
of others and did not enjoy it. 

All in all, indications are that 
today’s secretaries welcome diffi- 
cult jobs—and are only unhappy 
with routine projects which offe 
no opportunity to be of real help 
to their employers. Certainly an 
encouraging survey! 
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— 
All new engineering 


QUALITY 


Here’s an X-ray look into 
the easiest operating desk you can buy 


This new “Y and E” desk keeps its handsome, accepted style—but 20 engi- 


neering changes make it the most adaptable, easy-to-use desk you can buy. 


New 
ease of 
operation 


2. Neu ffortless Locking — 


new spring and locking mecha- 


Stationary Bear- 


Nylon 


x 
I. Neu 
ings glide drawers quietly in and 
effortless 


out with ease. nism give easy and positive lock 


ing and unlocking. 


%. New Roomier Utility Tray for 
convenient storage. All 
full height of 


drawer —no spillage. 


YAWMAN“'? FRBE MFG. 


ROCHESTER 3, » Ves 


3. New Sliding Reference Shelf is 4. New Drawer Stop, spring con- 


reversible, can be used as utility trolled, positive action —drawer 
drawer. Glass insert or pin tray removal simplified. 


more 


compartments 


is available. 





For complete information on hou 
these new desks can benefit your 
company, please write for free bro- 


3808, 1042 JAY STREET, 


chure No, 
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New Flexibility 
Same desk adapts 
for different uses 


Reverse pedest al 
to get: 


Replace typewriter 
pedestal with drawer 
pedestal to get: 


Replace pedestal with 
end panel to get: 


Reverse pedestal and 


end panel to get: 


You 


changing 


can meet many 


needs through 
rearrangement of original 
parts. By stocking a few 
spare parts youcan quickly 
and easily change this new 


desk to almost any model. 


é. Choose either Recessed or | lush 
Back on original equipment. Can 
be easily changed from one to the 
other at any time. 


Nationally distributed through 
branches, agents, and dealers 





National City Bank of New York has a model bank for training new employees, and the compound interest classroom 
shown here has real teller cages. Model bank, open 5 days a week, uses stage money, has no customers, but a staff of 90 


Employees Train at Model Bank 


By Marion L. Briggs 


NIQUE among banks in this 
U country is the new “model 
bank” for employee basic training 
at the National City Bank of New 
York, set up in Austust 1953 on the 
fifteenth floor of the bank’s offices 
in Manhattan. This model bank is 
fully equipped and, while it serves 
no actual customers, represents 
$50 million in deposits, is open 5 
days a week, and has an average 
staff of 90 persons. 

Used for prepromotional as well 
as new employee training, the pro- 
gram has seven divisions to pre- 
pare typists, adding machine 
clerks, file clerks, junior clerks, 
International Business Machines 
proof machine operators, book- 
keepers, and cornpound interest de- 
partment tellers. 

The money used is all stage 
money and the checks are National 
City Bank of New York dummy 
canceled checks. Passbooks, bear- 


Adding machine class (left above) is 
carefully supervised by instructors. 
Students in bookkeeping class (left) 
use standard equipment and work in 
comfortable, well-lighted work areas 
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cov ARE». THERE'S AN A§B DEALER NEAR YOU! 


— STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE 


| 
| LOOKS BETTER... LASTS LONGER... LOWERS COSTS 
| 


Visit your ASE dealer and take a critical look. Convince yourself that 
there’s more real dollar-for-dollar value in ASE office furniture. 
You'll find countless product advantages exclusive with this complete 


high-quality line of desks, chairs, files and office equipment. 
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tables 


j= 


ye —S J 
e= 3 filing E J _ ; wardrobe 
A ~ =| veprint cabinets 
chairs cabinets (=| — files 


Write for catalog and 
name of nearest dealer. 
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ing the name of the bank, are 
marked “Training Center” and all 
have their own symbols. Individual 
classrooms are furnished with ap- 
propriate machines, and the com- 
pound interest classroom has real 
teller cages. 

Junior clerks, who in actual em- 
ployment are mainly going to sort 
checks, handle loan applications, 
and do some adding machine work, 
spend a week acquiring these tech- 
niques. During the last 2 days, 
stress is put upon the kind of 
clerical work they will be doing on 
the job. Mr. C. R. P. Rodgers, 
director of the training center and 
assistant cashier of the National 
City Bank of New York, says: 
“Half the officers in the bank 
started as junior clerks.” 

Interspersed with the technical 
courses at the model bank is an 
“indoctrination” course which pre- 
sents the “why” of bank services 
and operation. During the 7-hour 
bank day, 4 hours of subject 
course training are intermingled 
with 3 alternate hours of indoc- 
trination. Much use is made of 
audio-visual aids, including mo- 
tion picture films and sound-slides, 
to which the young trainees are 
most receptive. They watch the 
bank services come alive in their 
own lives-—-in the cars they drive, 


the food they eat, the shoes they 


wear, the homes they live in, and 
the transportation they _ use. 
“Knowing the ‘why’ of these serv- 
says Mr. Rodgers, “reduces 
the new employee’s errors on the 
job.” 

In the indoctrination program, 
the students also learn the psy- 
chology of dealing with people and 
the public relations policies of the 
bank, as well as its policies in re- 
gard to management, employee 
benefits, and other matters of 
direct concern to them. 

Upon completion of the training 
program, students take an exami- 
nation. It is unusual for anyone 
not to make a satisfactory showing 
at this point, as those unlikely to 
do so are generally eliminated ear- 
lier. Evaluation continues after the 
trainee goes on the job. In 4 weeks 
both he and his supervisor are 
asked to complete a questionnaire 
estimating the effects of the train- 
ing course in the actual work 
situation. “The results are definite- 
ly encouraging,” says Mr. Rodgers. 
“The trainees like the idea very 
much and feel they are reasonably 
well prepared, and _ supervisors 
think employees trained prior to 
assignment in the bank are more 
likely to remain.” 


ices,” 
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How Will You Fare 


On March 15? 


(Most taxpayers are faced with an 
exam on March 15, and this pre- 
liminary test will determine wheth- 
er or not you are prepared. The 
questions and answers are based on 
material from the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. Answers are 
on page 82.) 


1. Your wife did some work as 
a substitute teacher which brought 
in less than $600. She wants a re- 
fund of the tax withheld from her 
pay. You should 


a. Let her file a separate return 
to get her refund, then file your 
return claiming exemptions for 
both of you. 


b, Advise her to file a joint re- 
turn with you. 


c. Each file a separate return 


claiming one exemption. 


2. You obtain three loans: The 
first to buy business supplies, the 
second to make repairs for a tenant, 
and the third to pay your son's 
college tuition. You can deduct 


a. The interest on the first loan. 


b. The interest on the first and 
second loans. 


c. The interest on all three loans. 


3. You own several types of se- 


curities. Which of the following is 
taxable? 

a. Stock dividend (common stock 
which is distributed to common 
stockholders). 


b. Interest on state and municipal 
bonds. 


c. Interest on bonds of a taz- 
exempt educational institution. 


1. You are the sole proprietor of 
your business. Your daughter who 
worked for you part time earned 
$595. She filed a return to get a 
refund of tax withheld from het 
wages. You can 

a. Not take a deduction. 


b. Deduct her wages as a busi- 
ness expense and take a $600 ex- 
emption for her. 


c. Deduct her wages as a business 
expense, but do not take the $600 
exemption, 

5. Your inventory pricing meth- 
od can be changed only 

a. If you are on a calendar year 
basis. 


b. By permission of the Treasur 


c. Once during the life of your 


business. 


6. You gave your church a cor- 
ner lot for which you had paid 
$500. Its value at the time of you: 
gift was $1,500. 
apital gains 
tax on the $1,000 increase. 


a. You must pay a 


b. You may claim a deduction « 
$500. 

c. You may claim a deduction ¢ 
$1,500, 


7. Which of these is not a re- 
quirement in claiming the $600 ex- 
emption for a dependent: 

a. The dependent must be a close 
relative as defined in the income ta 
instructions. 


b. Must not have had $600 


more of mcome., 


c. Must not be claimed as an ex- 
emption by his or her spouse. 


d. Must be a citizen of the United 
States. 


e. Must have received more than 
half his or her support from you 


8. Your business is a partnership. 
Your partnership tax year 

a. May be a fiscal year ending 
the last day of any month. 


b. Must be the same as your per- 
sonal tax year. 


c. Must be the calendar year. 


9. You recently sold 25 shares of 
stock for a gain of $100. You had 
held these shares just under 6 
months. You had no other “capital” 
transactions. Your tax on _ this 
transaction 

a. Is the same as dinary in- 
cone, 

b. Can not be more than the 
capital gains ceiling of 26 per cent. 

c. Is based en 50 per cent of your 
capital gain, 


10. You have made a gift of stock 
to one of your children. If the di- 
vidends from this stock amount to 
less than $600 

a. The dividends 
ported, but no tax is imposed. 

b. They are 
gain. 


must be 
tared as a capital 


c. They do not deprive you of the 
dependency exemption for the child. 
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Let Reynolds & Reynolds save you money on tai- 
lor-made, perfectly registering, carbon attached Statement and Ledger 
forms at a new /ow-cost. This savings offer is possible, because of 
our years of experience in producing business forms to exacting speci- 
fications on specially designed equipment. 


Call your local Reynolds & Reynolds representative, or attach the coupon 
below to copies of your present Statement and Ledger forms and mail 
today! We will send quotations for producing forms tailor-made for you, 
and samples of forms produced for other customers. 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 
800 Germantown St. 
Dayton 7, Ohio 


Please send complete information on your low-cost, tailor-made State 
ments and Ledgers. We order these forms in the quantities indicated 
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Bank Is Credit Department 


For Retail Stores 


By J. J. Gutheinz 


ANK Charge Plan Service 

marks the entry of the Nation’s 
banks into the retail charge ac- 
counting field. In this new banking 
operation, the bank becomes the 
credit department for the retail 
merchants of the community. The 
bank takes the consumer applica- 
tions, handles the credit check, is- 
sues consumers’ credit cards, 
handles the bookkeeping, bills the 
accounts monthly, and makes col- 
lections, The merchant handles the 
charge sale much as he always has 
(or would have, if he had a credit 
operation) except that instead of 
sending the charge slip to his own 


credit department, he deposits it 
in the bank like cash, less a service 
fee to offset the cost of the bank’s 
handling. 

This new credit service offers 
practically all retail merchants, in 
certain goods classifications (most- 
ly soft goods), the opportunity to 
run an economical charge business 
and appeal to that vast market 
which finds this type of buying a 
convenience. 

We have visited over half of the 
communities now operating under 
this new type of credit arrange- 
ment and have found many benefits 
for merchants: 





Answers to Tax 


(Questions appear on page 30.) 

In all these answers it is assumed 
that transactions are made in good 
faith and no special circumstances 
exist which would alter the effect. 

1, (b) A joint return is best for 
husband and wife, except for un- 
usual situations, including some in- 
volving medical expenses and capi- 
tal losses. It’s wise to figure the tax 
both ways before deciding. If your 
wife uses her exemption in a sepa- 
rate return, you are not allowed to 
claim it in yours, 


2. (c) The interest on the first 
and second loans can be deducted 
as business expense. The interest on 
the third loan is a personal deduc- 
tion, unless you use the standard 
deduction. 


3. (c) Certain types of organiza- 
tions, such as religious and educa- 
tional associations, are not required 
to pay tax, but you still must pay 
tax on interest received from their 
bonds. 


4. (b) The wages are deductible 
if they are reasonable. The exemp- 
tion is not lost, if she qualifies in 
all other respects, until her gross 
income reaches $600. 


5. (b) Permission must be re- 
quested within the first 90 days of 
the year to be affected, except that 
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Quiz 


application to change to LIFO 
(last-in, first-out) method may be 
filed with your return for the first 
year affected. 


6. (c) Your deduction for a chari- 
table contribution is the value of 
the gift at the time it is made. You 
are not considered to have realized 
a taxabl:: gain when you give away 
property that has increased in 
value. 


7. (d) The dependent may be 
either a United States citizen or a 
resident of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico. 


8. (a) You establish your fiscal 
year when you file your first re- 
turn after organizing your busi- 
ness. You may change it only with 
Government permission, requested 
at least 60 days before the pro- 
posed year-end date. 


9. (a) But if you had held the 
stock beyond 6 months you would 
have had a long-term instead of 
short-term capital gain. You would 
have been taxed on only 50 per cent 
of the gain, and in no case would 
the tax exceed 26 per cent of the 
gain. 

10. (c) The dividends are income 
to the child, provided the gift is 
considered genuine, and no return 
is required from anyone having less 
than $600 gross income. 


1. The merchant gets his cash 
immediately! No more capital tied 
up in accounts receivables. He can 
take this capital and put it into 
better merchandising—-wider lines 
and better facilities—-or invest it 
for earnings of 5 per cent or bet- 
ter! The national average carrying 
period before payment of a charge 
in department store charge opera- 
tions is 54 days. This is store capi- 
tal tied up. Under the bank plan, 
the bank accepts the charge slip 
immediately as a deposit in the 
merchant’s account. Therefore, the 
sale is practically a cash sale to 
the merchant. 

2. The merchant bears no credit 
risk! He deposits the charge slip, 
which is assigned to the bank with- 
out recourse. An account gone sour 
is then the bank’s loss, not the 
merchant's. 

3. The merchant is a “‘glad-hand 
friend’”’ to everyone who walks into 
his store! He carries no chip on his 
shoulder because of a delinquent 
account, nor does he alienate cus- 
tomers because of forced collec- 
tions on past-due accounts. He's 
strictly an innocent bystander in a 
dispute between the bank and the 
customer, and greets him with 
sincere warmth as a cash custome! 
if his credit is cut off. Gone is 
that invisible barrier that keeps 
people out of his store when their 
account is “‘past due.”’ 

4. Applicants for credit are gra- 
ciously handled. If the applicant is 
such a poor risk that he has been 
rejected from the bank plan, the 
merchant doesn’t want the account 
either. In this case he has an 
“out.” The merchant can very sin- 
cerely, solicitously, and graciously 
explain that his contract with the 
bank allows him to accept only ap- 
plicants for bank credit and no ac- 
counts for his store alone. Such 
finesse and diplomacy in dealing 
with the public is in character with 
good merchandising. 

5. The merchant acquires a big 
clientele. He swaps his limited 
circle of customers for the whole 
trading area. 

6. It ma’ces the merchant a true 
“merchandiser.”” The merchant, 
now free of credit supervision, with 
more cash in the till, more store 
space, can turn his attention to his 
first love—merchandising. 

7. The merchant relieves himself 
of credit department worries. He 
has no equipment and personne! 
expense, hiring and training ex- 
pense, alienated customers through 
clerical errors of inefficient per- 
sonnel, or space lost to credit de- 
partment operation. 
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Planning Offices 


(Continued from page 24) 


windows on one floor. The use of 
specially designed overhangs made 
the windows on this floor appear 
to be inches lower than the ceiling. 
This unusual solution was decided 
upon, because the company intends 
to occupy the same space for some 
time to come, and may, at some 
future date, desire to redivide its 
departments. Obviously such re- 
modeling would be more difficult if 


in Advance 


ceilings in various work areas 
were left at different heights. 
Universal Atlas used decorative 
recessed lighting throughout the 
executive offices. Drafting room il- 
lumination is designed for 75 foot- 
candle power. Good lighting elimi- 
nates a great deal of waste in 
employee time and office materials. 
A comparison of personnel turn- 
over will give additional proof that 
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apply to record keeping — 
with ROL-DEX* by Watson! 


Modern, efficient ROL-DEX installation in the office of a leading insurance company 


Save up to 55% on active record costs with ROL-DEX, the modern 
machine-filing method. At finger-tip touch, records roll to the seated 
operator on silent ball bearings. Whether you require one or several 
units, ROL-DEX is built to your special needs. !nquire now! 


See ROL-DEX at the 


Rol-Dex Division, Dept. C-! 


Jamestown, New York 


OMAC Convention 


Please send me information about ROL-DEX record units 


Chicago, Ill. 


Company 


Name 


March 8, 9, 10 & Il 
Conrad Hilton 


Street 


Watson also builds a complete line of filing cabinets 
and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment. 
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good lighting pays for itself. With 
the high cost of training new em- 
ployees, anything which can help 
minimize labor turnover is worth 
investigating. 

On the sixteenth floor, which 
houses most of the firm’s execu- 
tives, Universal Atlas’ offices are 
soundproofed with _ decorative 
rough-surfaced ceilings. The 
second floor—housing the larger 
work areas—is equipped with a 
more functional type of acoustical 
ceiling. Where exceptionally noisy 
machines were needed close to a 
large work area, they were en- 
closed in a separate booth and 
glass sided to allow for adequate 
supervision. 

The mailroom, with its battery 
of reproducing equipment, was 
located away from areas where 
concentration is required. 

The right color can do a big job 
psychologically. In the Universal 
Atlas’ offices, walls in all areas 
were painted in contrasting colors 
to relieve both eyestrain and any 
monotony. Halls were painted with 
colors different from the surround- 
ing offices, and each work area was 
treated as a separate unit insofar 
as its color treatment was con- 
cerned. Color was used to convey 
a feeling of warmth on the cold 
side of the building and, converse- 
ly, an effect of coolness on the 
warm side. 

In order to content personnel 
with the decorative scheme, each 
department head was “in” on the 
selection of colors. 

In its reception room on the 
sixteenth floor, Universal Atlas 
found the perfect method for re- 
minding visitors of the versatility 
of cement. 

One entire wall 
with a_ polished reddish-brown 
simulated granite of blended 
cements and stone chips, all so 
perfect as to be practically indis- 
tinguishable from the natural rock. 
Another wall was paneled with 
rough-textured facing slabs of the 
cream-colored white cement and 
quartz chips, set off with metal 
vertical closures tc separate the 
panels. Blending with the two 
walls is a polished green terrazzo 
floor of marble chips set in a 
matrix of colored cement. 

These are distinctive and eye- 
catching uses of the company’s 
products—-yet far less expensive 
than the stone they simulate. A 
fluted, textured panel of cream- 
colored cement and quartz was 
placed directly behind the desk of 
the receptionist. 

People immediately 


was finished 


note two 
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things about the unusual approach 
to this reception room: It is de- 
signed for a cozier, more private 
feeling, so that visitors can see the 
receptionist and still be shielded 
from the view of traffic at the 
elevators. 

Universal's New York offices 
house most of the firm’s top ex- 
ecutives and the relatively small 
number of employees under their 
supervision. The firm, which oc- 
cupies two widely separated floors, 
located departments according to 
administrative need. Those work- 
ing closely with the president were 
placed on the same floor with him 

the sixteenth. This was the 
smaller in total floor space, but it 
allowed greater space for private 
offices rather than inside large 
working areas. 

These larger working areas were 
located on the second floor because 
of its greater amount of inside 
space, with all but three areas 
having windows. The metropolitan 
sales bureau was also located on 
that floor, for easy access by the 
public. 

In order to make the _ board 
room serve various functions, it 
was designed so that it could be 
divided into two rooms with fold- 
ing doors whenever the need arose. 
Each section, completely sound- 
proofed, was equipped with sep- 
arate thermostats, telephone serv- 
ice, and lighting. 

As there were already construc- 
tion columns in three corners of 
the room, for symmetry a fourth 
was built and made into a private 
phone booth. All four columns and 
the doors were covered with the 
finest grained walnut. A metal 
door in the room was grained to 
match the natural wood. The room 
is in constant use for executive 
conferences, board meetings, plan- 
ning sessions, and the like. 

Universal Atlas’ offices are ex- 
ceptionally good illustrations of an 
enlightened approach to employee 
recreation facilities. Not only are 
there two recreation areas for 
women, and standard washroom 
facilities, but there are additional 
small washrooms in convenient lo- 
cations. There is also a restroom 
equipped with a reclining couch 
and other comforts. For the tele- 
phone room, where people must 
remain stationary in the same en- 
vironment for long periods, Uni- 
versal has attempted to cut down 
on tedium and make their sur- 
roundings more attractive and 
comfortable by installing rugs, 
arm chairs, tables, and lamps. 
Mailroom boys, subject to waits 
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between trips, are also provided 
with their own smoking room. 

Over-all planning to gradually 
cut down maintenance cost offers 
many long-term economies. For in- 
stance, some of the newer plasti 
wall coverings are expensive to 
install, but they save vast amounts 
later, because they don’t call for 
repainting, can be washed down as 
often as necessary without losing 
their color, are practically inde- 
structible, and last as long as you 
could possibly want. 

Planning to put the newer, more 
resilient, longer-wearing floor 
coverings on much traveled areas 
offers the same type of reduction 
in floor maintenance. 

Offices which don’t require solid 
partitions may realize a great sa\ 
ings by including in their over-all 
planning provision for using dif 
ferent types of partitions 

Flexibility is another com 
ponent of sound office planning 
especially when the firm intends to 
remain in the same offices over a 
long stretch of years. For that 
reason, Universal Atlas’ offices are 
designed to allow for growth or a 
change in departmental emphasis 
With this in mind, 
completely finished and 
adaptable to other uses 
placed in strategic locations on the 
two floors. 

Another large 
second floor has not been assigned 
to any particular department but 
is instead used for classes, movies 
and so on, and can be utilized for 


storerooms 
easily 
were 


room on the 


other purposes as the need arises 
As a matter of fact, one of the 
rooms thus reserved is at present 
being refitted as a law library. 
Flexibility in over-all planning has 
allowed for that change without 
disturbing the operation of any ad 
jacent department, 
space was originally planned for 
some such use at a later date 


because the 





Alcoa Building 
Ups Efficiency 


(Continued from page 12 


terially reduce the usual number 
of washroom conferences 


Only the executive offices have 


been completely refurnished with 
desks, chairs, and filing equipment 
(mostly General Fireproofing files, 


(n error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances. 


Chis is a wasteful and needless busi 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


lo reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved techniques for se 
lecting executives, salesmen, oflice 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter 

view,”’ these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc 

tive, stable, loyal, and promotable 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately 


Personnel selection forms are avail 
able for executive, sales, plant, and 
office or clerical personnel. 
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EVERLASTING 


ORGANIZATION {~ 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple 
= " ae 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. A-2. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 MN. WELLS SY. CHICAGO 14, til. 
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Recognize your 

veteran employ- 

ees—increase loyalty—reduce labor turnover. 
Show your appreciation for years of loyal service 
with a Metal Arts Service Award Embiem. 





SAFETY 


Fewer Accidents 

mean more mon- 

power, less lost time. Encourage safety with our 
Safety Emblems. Emblems con be applied to tie 
clasps, money clips, lighters, etc 


QUOTA CLUB 


Stort a Quota Club and watch your sales in- 
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right to wear on emblem with your company name 
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emblem. Promote competition among your work- 
ers. Increase labor, material and method savings. 
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neatly recessed into the walls). 
Otherwise, if the existing office 
furniture and equipment were of 
modern design and good condition, 
they were transferred to the new 
office space. As a result, almost 
every major brand of quality of- 
fice furniture and equipment is 
being used—some of which will be 
replaced by more modern pieces 
as need requires and budgetary al- 
lowances permit. 

This has also resulted in some 
strange color mixtures where ma- 
hogany and olive green share the 
same office with the newer office 
gray. It is, however, part of com- 
pany policy—-as the Pittsburgh of- 
fice manager explained—to make 
full use of the older equipment 
until it is normally replaced. 
“Utility and adaptability are our 
keynotes in these working offices, 
not aesthetic perfection.” 

Alcoa puts great emphasis on 
individualism, even in the choice 
of office equipment. Just as the 
choice of wall colors, drapes, and 
the more important furnishings of 
management’s offices were left 


largely to the official who would 
occupy the new quarters, so the 
choice of filing and other equip- 
ment was left to the individual of- 
fice or division manager. The re- 
sult is that several different makes 
of typewriters are frequently used 


within the same division or office. 
Purchases of such machines, ac- 
cording to Alcoa’s general purchas- 
ing agent, is a matter of preference 
by the department head and the 
staff. 

As indicated, much has _ been 
done to make working conditions 
more pleasant and effective than in 
the days when the various offices 
were widely dispersed around the 
city. Outstanding are the pleasant, 
colorful, and attractively furnished 
lounges provided for women em- 
ployees. It is here that Alcoa’s 
hundreds of women office workers 
smoke the cigarettes tacitly for- 
bidden in the offices. 

Although there is no cafeteria 
because the new headquarters are 
located in the midst of the busi- 
ness district where lunchrooms and 
cafes are readily accessible, three 
well-appointed lunchrooms are pro- 
vided for employees who bring 
their lunches. 

Consolidating the offices within 
a single building has made possible 
the development of the highly ef- 
fective mail and communications 
sections. In place of the old mail- 
room with its score of messengers 
and mail handlers trying to service 
divisions and offices in eight sepa- 


rate locations, a new streamlined 
department has been organized. A 
special two-carrier dumbwaite! 
system, which is constructed by 
Elevator Supplies, Inc., links all 
floors. Each carrier is divided into 
slots and bins for each floor, and 
mail is both sent to and collected 
from each floor every half hour. 
Two young ladies an each floor 
handle the mail for the entire 
floor, and the system is completely 
controlled from the centralized 
mailroom on the fifteenth floor. 

To handle the 10 to 20 bags of 
inbound mail daily, a special bank 
of sorting bins and counters was 
built for Alcoa by Art Metal Con- 
struction Company. Mail is brought 
in by freight elevator, rushed to 
the mailroom, sorted according to 
floor, and then placed in the 
proper bins in the conveyor. With- 
in a few seconds it has reached the 
proper floor, where a messenger 
delivers it to its destination. 

Outgoing mail—the size of which 
can be judged from the fact that 
Alcoa’s monthly postage bill ap- 
proximates $6,000!—is handled in 
a similar way. Interoffice mail is 
collected along with outgoing mail 
on each floor and sent to the mail- 
room by the conveyor. This mail is 
sorted into a second bank of bins 
and counters similar to those used 
for the incoming mail, sacked and 
sent to the post office. Interoffice 
mail is sorted into the incoming 
bins and distributed in routine 
fashion. 

One additional feature is the 
window linking the mailroom with 
the message center, which makes 
possible the prompt handling of 
telegrams in the regular distribu- 
tion system. 

With the exception of the need 
for supplemental lighting, which 
has been added, the plans prepared 
for this division have worked ef- 
fectively and efficiently. Less labor 
is required, and incoming, out- 
going, and interoffice mail is 
handled quicker and with less ex- 
pense than before. 

In the field of communications, 
centralized facilities have made 
possible the almost instantaneous 
linking of Alcoa’s administrative 
otfices with offices and works in 55 
different cities throughout the 
Nation. 

Through banked Teletypes, the 
message and relay center handles 
between 50,000 and 60,000 mes- 
sages each month. This “torn 
tape”’ functional relay system, 
leased from American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, makes it pos- 
sible to control all phases of pro- 
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duction and distribution from a 
single center, thereby securing the 
greatest amount of flexibility in 
the manufacture and sale of alu- 
minum in its many forms, sizes, 
and shapes. 

To handle the huge traffic, an 
eight-station telephone switchboard 
has been installed in a room espe- 
cially planned for this equipment. 
Heavily carpeted and with supple- 
mental lighting, the light, airy 
surroundings in which the eight 
operators work make even this 
busy center seem quiet. 

Trunk lines link the Alcoa board 
with Cleveland, Alcoa (Tenn.), 
Chicago, Davenport, Washington, 
and New York. A PBX system for 
interoffice calls is also linked to 
the switchboard system. In addi- 
tion to private lockers, each opera- 
tor is assigned her own Art Metal 
posture chair—neatly labeled so 
that she can identify it promptly 
upon reporting to work. 

In addition to the extra lighting 
required, it was necessary to add 
additional Carrier air-conditioning 
equipment for the telephone center. 
The necessity for flexibility in de- 
sign and planning is well illus- 
trated in this center. By the time 
Alcoa moved into the new struc- 
ture, the telephone system planned 
was already inadequate. Expansion 
was necessary, and it was quickly 
and easily carried out. 

Most noticeable among the many 
changes in operations at the new 
headquarters is one which has 
been developing over a number of 
years, but which reached fruition 
when the production planning divi- 
sion moved to its new quarters. 
Pittsburgh is the nerve center for 
all of Alcoa’s production planning 
programs. Taking into considera- 
tion the location of each produc- 
tion plant, its facilities and produc- 
tion schedule, this center allots 
each order received by Alcoa. Mak- 
ing use of the latest in punched- 
card and tape techniques, orders 
are put through a tape-controlled 
card punch which generates its 
own production analysis cards. 
Tape production orders are trans- 
mitted to the plants through the 
communications center instead of 
mailing individual orders. 

To carry out this complicated 
task, special planning of the offices 
of this division was necessary. 
Under the head of the division, 
each office was carefully laid out, 
“. .. from the clerical outlets, par- 
titions, extra air-conditioning facil- 
ities, to the color of the paint on 
the walls.” Its new space, in ad- 
dition to offices, includes a separate 
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How 95 Companies Control 
Salesmen’s ;xpense Accounts 


How they 


“sell” salesmen the need for tightening up on 


“‘little’’ expenses, small by themselves, but mighty important 


when totaled up for the year 


entertainment, laundry, tips 


what they are doing about 


how they save from $800 to 


$1,000 a year on automobile expenses. This timely report may 


save you thousands of dollars. 


The 1953 Dartnell Survey of 
Salesmen’s Earnings and Pay Plans 


1 New Developments in Salesmen’s Pay 
* Plans. Gearing salesmen's pay to 
their production—average earnings of 


salesmen in 380 selected companies 


2 Compensating the Sales Trainee. What 
* various companies pay salesmen in 
training— handling trainees’ expenses 


‘ 

3 Gearing Pay to Market Potentials 

magne ience 7 anie I 
uxperience of 47 companies with 

various types of quota plans—setting the 

sales task to get best results 


d Base Salaries and Bonus Plans. Base 
pay for typical sales jobs—types of 
bonus plans found most effective 


— . 
‘ Commission Rates and Part-Time 
a § H 
Salesmen andling split credit sales 
vacations for commission salesmen 
sliding commission plans 


6 Incentive Pay for Salesmen. Expe 
* rience with various types of incen 
tives, contests, honor awards, etc. 


7. Expense Account Practices and 

Control. How various companies 

have cut salesmen’s travel expenses from 
10 to 20% in the face of rising costs. 


8 Mer it-Raling Plans. Factors which 

* affect sales production—why some 

companies discontinued merit rating for 
other plans 


Q Compensating the Distributor 
Earnings of salespeople in 216 
retail and wholesale establishments 


which pay plans work best. 

] Q) Agreements with Salesmen and 
* Agents. Samples of standard agree 

ments used by leading companies in varied 

lines of business 
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key-punch room and large general 
work area. 

The key-punch room houses a 
pilot installation engaged in pro- 
duction control experiments for 
various Alcoa plants. In addition 
to the latest IBM statistical sorter 
equipment, new types of key-punch 
and verifying machines have been 
installed. According to the chief of 
the division, these have resulted 
in such greatly increased efficiency 
that there is no need for overtime 
operation, as previously. Though 
more work is turned out in the 
division than formerly, no addi- 
tional personnel has been needed. 
Anyone who has been around a 
battery of key-punch machines is 
aware of the noise resulting from 
their constant operation. Through- 
out Alcoa’s production planning 
and accounting offices these ma- 
chines have been placed in sepa- 
rate or segregated areas where 
their clatter is confined solely to 
the room in which they are oper- 
ated. Even in these spaces, the 
acoustical construction of the 
building has greatly reduced the 
sound, 

The large control files area, in 
which employees carry on the pro- 
duction planning and_ shipment 
analysis functions, required par- 
ticular planning and engineering. 
Special shelving to house the large 
quantity of stored summary 
punched cards and continuous 
forms was constructed by Art 
Metal. Sponge rubber carpet run- 
ners have been placed for the con- 
venience of employees operating 
the various electric and electronic 
machines. Special adjustable bin 
cabinets to house the large ac- 
counting forms produced by the 
machines insure systematic control 
and immediate accessibility. As in 
the case of typewriters, practically 
every major brand of adding ma- 
chine and calculator can be found 
in these and in the accounting 
offices, 

Without doubt, the most effec- 
tive results of the centralization 
and coordination resulting from 
the transfer to the new building 
are to be found in Alcoa’s ac- 
counting, as well as _ production 
planning, division. Although Alcoa 
has used punched-card tabulating 
equipment for some 30 years, the 
long-range planning which went 
into the new accounting offices has 
made possible a broadening of the 
system and methods work involv- 
ing traditional electric as well as 
the new high-speed electronic tabu- 
lating, accounting, and computing 
equipment. 


Again, effective planning for the 
new accounting department area 
required a grass roots’ approach. 
Each division and section head 
made his own floor plans, and, 
when the space was _ allocated, 
checked the requirements on the 
scene. Some floors had to be de- 
signed for especially heavy loads, 
such as a 2,000-pound tabulating 
machine which occupies a bare 5 
square feet of area. 

Consultation with the architects 
and construction engineers led to 
a 50 per cent increase in the 
planned weight-carrying capacity 
of the floors in the production 
planning, order and invoice, and 
accounts payable divisions. Special 
220-volt outlets and wiring, to 
handle the peak load of the high- 
speed accounting equipment, had 
to be run to locations indicated on 
charts prepared by the division 
and section heads. 

Provision for future expansion 
was included in all plans. The ef- 
ficiency of this planning—using the 
experience of the supervisory per- 
sonnel actually engaged in the task 
to which the space was to be put 
has paid off. In slightly over a 
year, no major changes have been 
necessary, and there is sufficient 
flexibility for a 50 per cent ex- 
pansion when required. In sharp 
contrast are certain departments 
whose planning was not so far- 
sighted and which are already 
overcrowded, 

The reorganization within the 
various accounting sections has 
been more than just physical. In 
the order and invoice division, for 
example, installation and adapta- 
tion of the new high-speed elec- 
tronic computer has materially 
speeded up detailed and highly im- 
portant bookkeeping and account- 
ing functions. The computation of 
earnings units for the monthly 
earnings statement, which once oc- 
cupied 12 man-days a month, is 
now completed in 3 hours of com- 
puter time. 

Through the study and develop- 
ment work of a full-time systems 
or methods staff, general tabulat- 
ing equipment and the electronic 
computers have been applied to 
more than 100 daily, weekly, and 
monthly accounting, _ statistical, 
and financial recording tasks. In- 
cluded are the following major 
functions: 


1. Basic Operations: 
a. Payroll and Affiliated Reports 
b. Cost Accounting 
Special Cost Procedures (daily, 
weekly, and monthly) 


Metal Records 


Production Statements 


Storeroom Accounting 
’ 


Tabulating Department Records 
(expense and time distributions) 
Asset Records (depreciation) 
Personnel Department Records 
(including occupation and rate 
structure records, retirement 
and seniority records, medical 
X-ray records, and _ statistical 
analysis records) 

Miscellaneous (including testing 
laboratory analysis, forms con- 
trol). 


It all sums up to the oft-over- 
looked fact that just as you can’t 
judge a book by its cover you 
can’t assess the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of a company by the 
splendor of its physical plant. But 
Alcoa’s beauty isn’t just skin deep! 
Well-planned systems and applied 
methods are making its operational 
efficiency match the splendor of its 
surroundings. 





Clerical Errors 
Controlled 


(Continued from page 13) 


There are something like 27 pos- 
sible entries on the customer's re- 
ceipt or ticket, and unless errors 
in these offices are carefully con- 
trolled, a rash of errors could 
create a great deal of ill will for 
the company. It is important, of 
course, that the customer be 
routed to the right plane at the 
right time and at the right airport. 
To make sure mistakes do not 
get out of hand, United maintains 
a scientific sampling of the amount 
of work done each day. Errors are 
recorded on a data sheet to be re- 
viewed by supervisors and em- 
ployees under them, and corrective 
action can be taken where needed 
as indicated by the data sheets. 
In still another case, Standard 
Register Company operates a 
quality control system in its home 
offices in Dayton, Ohio, and its 
business (manufacturer of forms 
and forms equipment) is entirely 
different from that of United Air 
Lines or Aldens. 
Standard Register once checked 
every invoice issued by its accounts 
receivable department just before 
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This 100 per cent verifeation was EW improved PORTABLE 
managed to sip through. Thee PAPER GATHERING MACHINE 


errors were not excessive, for a 

high quality level was maintained. . 

What troubled the management of Saves time 

the department, however, was that 

so much time and effort were ex- and expen se 
pended to keep that high level. 


Standard Register found a solu- 7 tw 
tion in the use of sampling plans ANY W H E RE cae 
and control chart techniques, and . 
the time spent in verifying in- A N y Tl M E ! 
voices was soon cut by 47 per cent ‘ Je 
and the desired quality level was - 
still maintained. A new invoicing 
system recently installed at Stand- 
ard Register has since eliminated 
this sampling technique. 
The same basic sampling and 
control chart techniques were ap- 
plied to the customer records de- 
partment at Standard Register, 
and the accuracy of one prime 
operation was raised from 86.2 per 
cent to 95.9 per cent. Another basic 
operation in the same department 
was improved to the extent that 
the accuracy level was raised from 
97.1 per cent to 99.3 per cent. _Available in both 
It has been found by most com- | FEATURES | 5 and 8 bin models. 
panies using a quality control pro- Most companies recognize the fatigue and 
gram in the office that the em- Light weight and compact—occu- confusion created by the task of assem- 
ployees’ understanding of the plan pies only 16x 27” of desk space. bling sales bulletins, price lists and other 


is of prime importance. These em- oe he types of duplicated papers into sets . . . 
ployees must have all the funda- Special tilted bins, and patented yet may not realize that often hundreds or 
mentals of the program outlined Ejectomatic feed—assure smooth, thousands of dollars of needless expense 


: dependable operation. ai 
to them and know the various P pores is involved. . . 
? Now, with this light weight, portable 


steps involved. They should know Sell teste can be fected on Thomas Table-Top Coll: 
how samplings are made, how con- sds chi ae belt Ado ator 1omas Table-Top Collator, you can add 8 
trol limits are established, and all operator’s maximum convenience — helping hands to ary vad assembling 
. ; —_ ; job. One operator... working easily and 
other factors involved in setting Wire comfortably . . . gathers completed sets 
up the program. No set up time — always ready twice as fast as by old-fashioned hand as- 
There will also be the problem for use sembly methods, with verified savings to 
of deciding to whom a new quality — oiaiiciies anitiiliiiniadiiies 50%. The Table-Top is accurate too... 
control department will report. It pisces Sendiieile oimiaiionns permits a constant check on every collated 
is likely that most quality control 7 set so that blank or misprinted pages don’t 
departments report directly to Permits collating of both slip through . .. and so simple that anyone 
management, a policy in force at 84x11" and 8x14” sheets =e 
Johns-Manville Corporation, for To get all the facts, return the 


r 
example. FREE Check coupon for Dem 


coupon today! 
In the matter of personnel re- onstration end/er Collating Tl if I ; 
quired in the quality control de- Analysis Sheet. Shows you how lows | oll ators, (/r. 


partment, the nature of the busi- to save up to 50%. Also avail Specialists in Paper Gathering 
ness will have a great bearing on Satie 8 > satya gs 135 Sales and Service Offices 
the final number agreed upon. At speed Tandem models. No obli from Const to Coast 
United Air Lines, one quality con- gation, of course 
trol man is assigned to the reser- 
vations section in the New York of- 
fice, where there are 90 agents. In 
United's Chicago office, where | am interested in 
there are about 110 people, one } Demonstration at my plant [ | Table Model 
man handles the quality control ] Collating Analysis Sheet ["] Floor Model 
analysis. ["] Tandem Model 

At Standard Register, one man nen Position 
in an office of about 350 employees 
spends 25 per cent of his time on Floor models available in 
quality control. At Aldens, there capacities from 5 to 32 bins. Street 
are 20 inspectors for 1,000 office 
workers. 


THOMAS COLLATORS, INC 
© 30 Church St., Dept. J, New York 7, N.Y 
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New Lamp Replacement Plan Cuts 


Building’s Lighting Costs 


(Continued from page 15) 


the cleaners were permitted to put 
in the new lamps, the labor cost 
naturally would drop even more. 

The Mart figures that it costs 12 
cents to clean each fixture, so with 
four cleanings a year, the cost for 
a socket is 48 cents annually. It is 
interesting to note that it costs the 
Mart 12 cents to clean a fixture but 
15 cents to change the lamp! 

One of the tenants asked W. A. 
Stahl, operating manager of the 
Mart, about the wasted lamps. ‘“‘But 
you will admit that you are throw- 
ing away a 20 per cent investment 
in the lamps when you discard 
them after 80 per cent of their 
life is spent?” 

Mr. Stahl agreed, but added that 
at the present cost of lamps, the 
20 per cent investment was less 
than one-fourth the savings 
achieved by group replacement. 


Too, there is improvement in the 
lighting output, since after 80 per 
cent of a lamp’s life is spent, its 
output takes a decided turn down- 
ward—-even though the amount of 


current used is the same. The light- 
ing is also much more uniform 
with group replacement. 

The idea of group replacement 
was presented to Mr. Stahl by Gen- 
eral Electric, and was tried on an 
experimental basis in one of the 
corridors. After a couple of months 
or so, the plan was extended to in- 
clude all the lighting for which the 
Merchandise Mart—as a landlord 

is responsible. 

Although the experience of the 
Merchandise Mart in using group 
replacement of lamps gives a clear 
picture of the savings, many com- 
panies apparently have not been 
exposed to the plan yet. The ini- 
tial reaction of a company execu- 
tive who is confronted with the 
idea for the first time is often one 
of indignation. 

“What! You mean you want me 
to throw out perfectly good lights? 
Are you crazy?” 

A few facts and figures, how- 
ever, have usually done a great 
deal to smooth over the ruffled 
feathers. Some lighting engineers 
like to draw a parallel to other re- 
placement programs. For example 
they explain that a motorist does 
not buy just one tire when he be- 
gins having trouble with one or 
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two of his old tires; he goes out 
and buys a complete set. In the 
same way, if a motorist finds one 
spark plug is not functioning 
properly, he does not settle for a 
single new plug; he gets a whole 
new set. That is the way, accord- 
ing to the lighting engineers, a 
program for replacing old lamps 
should be carried out. 

The major lighting companies 
are pushing the idea of group re- 
placement, and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation has recently is- 
sued a 16mm. soundfilm on the 
subject. The film explains that $120 
for each thousand lamps can be 
saved by junking fluorescent lamps 
when they have lived 80 per cent 
of their life span. 

Group replacement of lamps in 
plants and offices is rather new, 
but this practice has been common 
in street lighting for about a quar- 
ter of a century. Numerous com- 
panies have switched over to group 
replacement in recent months, both 
in plants and offices. Some com- 
panies work out a replacement plan 
that suits their own particular 
needs, although others stick pretty 
closely to a more or less general 
plan recommended by the big lamp 
manufacturers. 

This general “20 per cent plan” 
works like this: Old lamps in an 
entire office or in certain depart- 
ments are removed and replaced 
with new ones. The cleanest and 
brightest 20 per cent of the old 
lamps are saved for spares, and the 
other 80 per cent are tossed out. 
The lamps saved for replacements 
have to be marked for identifica- 
tion, and as burnouts occur in the 
new group of lamps, they are 
replaced individually from the 20 
per cent pile. When the entire 20 
per cent group is exhausted, it is 
time to group replace the entire 
office or department again, since 
80 per cent of the life expectancy 
of the lamps has been used up. 

In group replacing the lamps 
this time, the cleanest and 
brightest 20 per cent would again 
be saved for individual replace- 
ments. This time, of course, the 
new 20 per cent would require dif- 
ferent markings from the original 
group to avoid confusion. 

With such a plan, the greatest 


lighting efficiency can be attained, 
and costs are cut at the same time. 

Various companies using the 
group replacement plan employ dif- 
ferent variations. To _ illustrate, 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, dates all 
lamps with a white sticker and re- 
places them every 10 months, when 
about 6,300 hours of continuous 
burning have been consumed. It is 
estimated that at this point the 
light output has gone down about 
one-quarter, and burnouts after 
this point occur too fast to justify 
further use. 

Cleveland Graphite also helps 
maintain high lighting efficiency 
by assigning six men, working 
nights, to the job of washing all 
fixtures in plants and offices every 
3 months. The men operate in 
teams of two, and their washings 
increase light output about 20 per 
cent. 

At North American Aviation, 
Inc., Los Angeles, fluorescent lamps 
are replaced after 70 per cent of 
their rated life. A cableway was 
installed alongside each row of 
lights in the plant so that a main- 
tenance man could stand in the 
carriage and pull himself along as 
he changed lights. The group re- 
placement and cage savings to- 
gether have cut North American's 
maintenance costs 75 per cent. 

Boeing Airplane Company of 
Seattle, Wash., group changes all 
its lights at the two-thirds mark, 
which is every 2 years or the 
equivalent of 5,000 burning hours. 
Walgreen drug stores in Chicago 
replace their lamps when about 5 
per cent of the lamps in any given 
installation are out. Walgreen also 
has found that it pays to clean 
fixtures at the same time the 
group replacements are being 
made. 

Other companies such as the 
Carrier Corporation, International 
Harvester, and many others have 
realized savings with the group re- 
placement plan, and most of them 
cite about the same advantages: 
Reduced labor costs, higher light- 
ing level, more uniform lighting, 
and the convenience of being able 
to replace lights at night when 
there is little or no interference 
with customers or employees. 
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Always Tired? 


(Continued from page 21) 


mediately into deep slumber. A 
leisurely bath or reading a novel 
in bed will help to induce sleep. 

Fatigue can be dispelled by sport 
and exercise, satisfying work, and 
a quiet mental attitude. Some 
people do not need absolute rest; 
what they need is another kind of 
mental activity which makes use 
of other parts of the brain. That 
is why a hobby is such a stimulat- 
ing thing. 

There are drugs which will 
soothe pain and coughing, thereby 
providing sleep. Alcoholic bever- 
ages produce a short-lived stimu- 
lation which fades away quickly 
and leaves people more tired than 
before. Coffee, tea, and cocoa are 
very effective; the xanthine com- 
pound, caffeine, in them stimulates 
the brain, and ideas become clearer 
while fatigue and drowsiness dis- 
appear. A cigarette may be helpful 
in overcoming fatigue if you are 
accustomed to nicotine. 

Chemical drugs have been widely 
used to overcome fatigue, but they 
are powerful and should not be 
used in any other way than that 
fixed by exact research work. 

When fatigue is caused by psy- 
chological troubles, other steps 
are necessary. For example, Dr. 
Portis described the case of a 
37-year-old executive who was em- 
ployed by a company which moved 
its plant to a small town. The first 
few years, operations at the com- 
pany went at top speed and high 
efficiency. But the young executive 
began to get tired, and his fatigue 
coincided with the development of 
a fatigue syndrome in his wife. She 
was bored and unhappy with life 
in a small town and complained 
bitterly of the lack of social and 
intellectual diversion. 

Dr. Portis found that at the end 
of 5 years in this small town, the 
top executives were bored and tired 

and sooner or later became in- 
efficient. Business should realize, 
according to Dr. Portis, that 
highly developed, highly skilled 
workers must have some chance 
for diversion in their life outside 
the company. This may mean that 
management may not profitably 
locate plants in areas where the 
labor market is good if the price 
they have to pay for the move is 
a breakdown in the efficiency of 
their top executives. 
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GUARANTEED— 


A How-To-Get-Ahead-In- 
Business book guaranteed 
to give executives at all 
levels ideas for more profit- 
able business policies. 


‘OUTWORN BUSINESS IDOLS 


By W. H. CONANT 


...Mr. Conant's critical articles about outmoded business practices 
now appearing in AMERICAN BUSINESS have aroused so much in- 
terest that we have arranged for a supply of his best seller, ‘‘Outworn 
Business Idols,"’ now in its third printing. 


... Here is a thought-provoking book that enables you to evaluate 
business practices and methods through the eyes of one of America's 
most experienced business consultants. 


... lt constructively criticizes habits that may be costing your company thou- 
sands of dollars every year, and points out dozens of ways an executive on the 
way up can make himself more valuable to the business by spotting and cor- 
recting wasteful ways of doing things. 


32 Chapters on Live Business Problems 


. Policies, Methods Grow 11. “We're Just Out of it” 22. The Time Study Myth 
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. What Is Service? 20. Procurement the Crop 
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. A Sales Mirage 21. The Cost Bogy 32. How Are We Doing? 


Send for this much-talked-of book. Use it to check the way things are being done 
in your business. Acquire the objective, critical attitude that enables topflight 
consultants to earn handsome fees and save their clients thousands of dollars. 


If you do not agree, after examination, that here is a management tool you 
cannot afford to be without, all you have fo do is mail it back to DARTNELL 
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New employees of Carson Pirie Scott & Co., one of Chicago's 100-year-old department 
stores, meet with management men each month to get information about the company 
and its operations. C. V. Martin, assistant to Carson's president, states the reason: ‘One 
of the greatest defects of American business management is failure to realize how im- 
portant it is for a man or woman to understand the business in which he is employed.’ 





Safety Helmets Help 
Keep Record Clean 


Falling objects aren't the only 
causes of head injuries in industrial 
accidents. Low-hanging beams, ma- 
chinery supports, girders, and other 
structural parts mean “headache 
traps” which can send a worker to 
the hospital or first-aid room with a 
bump or cut-—-or worse. And every 
bump or cut means time off the job 

A potential source of serious head 
injury is to be found in the huge jigs 
used to fabricate wing assemblies for 
B-47 Stratojet bombers in the Kansas 
City aircraft plant of Ford Motor 
Company. These jigs, constructed of 
structural steel, are double-decked 
so both trailing and leading edges of 
the 67-foot-long wing halves can be 
worked on at the same time. The 
sectionalized second-deck platform is 
supported by steel stanchions which 
themselves are “bump” hazards 
Workers on the first deck also are 
exposed to falling objects from the 
platform 

To overcome this hazard, Ford sup 
plies all its 1,200 employees working 
on the jigs with safety helmets similar 
to those worn by construction work- 
ers. These laminated plastic helmets 
have saved many hours of production 
time by preventing accidents that 
would have necessitated trips to the 
plant hospital. Everyone, including 
visitors, is required to wear a safety 
helmet 

To stimulate interest of workers in 
voluntary use of their safety hats, 
all prevented accidents are given 
prominent display treatment in the 
employee newspaper. The importance 
of wearing protective hats is also 
stressed in safety’ indoctrination 
classes. All jigs are posted with large 
signs stating that each man must 
wear a safety hat, This over-all safety 
program has resulted in the comple- 
tion of more than 3 million man-hours 
of work without a lost-time accident 
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All Ford workers on plant's 14 jigs 
must don safety helmets to avoid cuts 


Du Mont House Organ 
Gets 10-Year Pin 


Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, president 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc 
bestowed an honor on The Rastei 
house organ for Du Mont employees 
which is usually reserved for em- 
ployees. A pin, symbolizing 10 years 
of loyal service, was received for the 
publication's staff by C. Ogden Smith 
manager of market research for the 
Television Receiver Sales Division 
who served on The Raster’s original 
staff in 1943. Mr. Smith also served 
as “issue editor” of the 24-page anni- 
versary issue. The Raster takes its 
name from the pattern of light ap- 
pearing on the television screen when 
the receiver is turned on. Edward W 
Allen, Jr., manager of publicity and 
publications at Du Mont, is the pub- 
lication’s editor 


Is the Guaranteed Annual Wage Around the Corner? 


ment drops sharply in the first quar 
ter in 1954, the unions may call for 
a showdown on the annual wage 
guarantee question 

According to labor experts, strategy 
of the unions will be to concentrate 


In spite of evidence of slackening 
in employment, recent figures of total 
employment of 61,925,000 persons in 
industrial, service, professional, and 
farm jobs is still close to postwar 
peaks. Labor income is running at a 
rate of more than $200 billion a year 
for the Nation 

As weekly pay 
thinner in 1953, as work schedules 
skidded and there was less and less 
overtime to be had, talk again began 
about the establishment of a guaran- 
teed annual wage in major union ba! 
gaining campaigns. Both the big CIO 
unions——the International Union of 
Electrical Workers and the United 
Steelworkers——-have notice 
that they will seek wage guarantees 
in 1954 

Whether or not these threats of the 
guaranteed annual wage will mate- 
rialize depends upon possible rising 
idleness in labor’s ranks. If employ- 


envelopes got 


served 


on employer acceptance of a_ plan 
under which each company will put 
5 to 10 cents an hour into a fund to 
supplement State Unemployment In- 
surance Benefits for jobless workers 
Employers now carrying the burden 
of company-financed pension and wel- 
fare Plans are understandably un- 
enthusiastic 

Tipoff on what may transpire is 
that next year the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) will be contractually 
free to strike for the first time in 
5 years. Thus, while sentiment may 
be drummed up for the guaranteed 
annual wage in 1954, the real fight 
at least in Detroit’s automotive in- 
dustry—could come in 1955 
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June Novak and Ed Devery, of Mutual 
Life, share ‘‘cleanup week'' award 


Mutual Life Employees 
Enjoy Cleanup Week 


Maybe cleaning house isn’t fun for 
the average housewife. But at the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, “cleanup week” brought 
plenty of fun for Mutual Life’s em- 
ployees. More than 1,800 employees 
of the home office went to work dur- 
ing a week of house cleaning in an 
effort to restore the general aspect 
of glowing, pristine newness that pre- 
vailed when the company first opened 
its new building in May 1950 

Part of the fun was the awarding 
of prizes for the most unusual 
souvenirs to appear from the clut- 
tered depths of departmental file 
cabinets, desks, and dark corners 
“Junk men” passed from department 
to department each day, collecting 
various haunting mementos for en- 
trance in the contest. Thanks to the 
company’s 10-year-old correspondence 
program, which requires that all let- 
ters be answered within 3 business 
days, no neglected letters were dis- 
covered. However, some mighty funny 
things were found. Such as: An an- 
cient jar of cider mold, a mildewed 
can of snuff, and a series of dry 
cleaning tickets of 1917 vintage 

All “finds” were displayed in the 
clubrooms, labeled with the names 
and departments of the owners. A 
carpet sweeper, garbage can, mop 
and various cleaning substances were 
offered the winning contestants in 
thanks for tracking down the bat- 
tered whiskbrooms, browbeaten hats 
and other mementos. A large 
Schraffts’ cake, appropriately deco- 
rated with an icing of mops and 
brooms, was awarded to the commis- 
sion section of the premium dividend 
division for the neat and orderly ap 
pearance of its area 

Mutual of New York has now re- 
duced everything to its least common 
denominator—a pile of trash 
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Esso’s Four Booklets Employees Live Longer, 
Cover Benefits Studies Show 


Statisticians of the Metropolitan 
f ife Insurance Co, report that Ameri 
is the package of four booklets dis ge earners and their families 
tributed recently by the Esso Stand I g longer all the time. The 


ard Oil Company New York The ’ life span for wage earners 
vears in 1952, a new high 


‘ 


An interesting chang rom the 
usual employee benefit plan bookle 


set of four covers the employees 
thrift plan, disability benefit plan 
group insurance, and survivor benefit 
plan Each cover is a different color from 1879 to 1889, or less than half 


but the set is tied together by simi that for 1952. The year 1952 regis 


his compared with an average life 
time of 34 years back in the decade 


lar treatment in layout, cartoons, and tered the ninth year of a consecutive 


the little “Esso man rise in longevity 

To insure that they will be handled Metropolitan Life statisticians 
as a unit, the four booklets c« pointed out that the gain in average 
a slip case—an attractive dark | ! lifetime amounts to 5 years since 
color which is good looking enous 1941, 10 years since 1932, and 22 vears 
to get a place in the family bookcas« since 1911-12 

While the explanations of each pla The average lifetime for industrial 
are given in readable cartoon styl policyholders of Metropolitan Life 
the actual details of the plans are back in 1911 was about 6‘ years 
included at the end of each booklet less than that for the general popula 
in report or legal style. Thus there tion. Today, they are about on a pat 
can be no misunderstanding of the It is significant of our American way 
specific provisions of any one of these f life that the health status of the 
plans wage-earning segment of our popula 

This is not only an unusual presen tion has now caught up with the gen 
tation of employee benefits, but a1 eral average of the country,” Metro 


extraordinarily fine job politan’s statisticians reported 


Here Are Some 1953 Changes in Pension Plans 


While few changes in pension weight in determining the retirement 
plans were made during the past policy 
year, the number of employees An outstanding development in the 
covered by such plans set a new peak labor field was the agreement be 
In some instances, retirement pay tween the United Automobile Work 
ments were increased, and a trend ers (CIO) and the major automobile 
was developing toward basing retire companies for increased pensions. The 
ment payments on a percentage of new formula provides a _ total of 
salaries paid during the 5 to 10 years $137.50 a month in pensions 
preceding the normal retirement date Estimates indicate that the num 

A certain amount of flexibility ha ber of pension and deferred profit 
entered the pension plan picture, too Sharing plans in force now approxi 
For example, while the retirement mate 22,000, and the number of work 
age of 65 has continued in most plans ers covered by these plans is said to 
it is being made less a mandatory re total more than 10 million. The rate 
quirement. In some plans, the of growth in pension funds is esti 
minal point has been extended to 68 mated at $2 billion yearly, and they 
and even 70 years. Physical fitness have accumulated to more than $17 


rather than age was giver more billion 


Report Evaluates Industrial Health Programs 


In a recent report 12,000 be those that have been centralized 


members, the American Instit ind coordinated by a medical direc 
Management pointed out i tor directly responsible to the top 
well-rounded, soundly administered management Management is often 
industrial health program more thar unaware that because of a lack of 
pays for itself in terms of reduced centralized authority and planning 
labor turnover, less absenteeism, re part of each dollar spent on health 
duced compensation premium and maintenance is going down the drain 
fewer cases of occupational d . Competition for manpower, the In 
Other advantages listed b e ol tute points out, has become large 
include reduced spoilage improved i matter of one company striving 
morale, increased worker produ be a “better place to work” than 
tivity, and lengthened span of worke inother. But, better places to work 
years for each employes i ole are not an inducement to 
The report evaluated alth pro labor less unhealthful working 
grams of various types | I I condition rampant in many indus 


industries. Most effect r ! tri ire eliminated 





His 572 Suggestions 
Have Been Okayed 


Back in 1943, George S. Kurtz, a 
pipe mechanic, surpassed all the Na- 
tion’s millions of warworkers by 
contributing 74 quality suggestions 
on plant safety. The National Safety 
Council tagged him the “Safety Ace 
of 1943.” 

Today he is still blazing the trail 
for new ideas, and his fellow workers 
at Armstrong Cork Company are cer- 
tain that George’s total number of 
suggestions, 572, maintains for him 
the title of national safety suggester 
champion a decade later. After he 
became Safety Ace in 1943, George 
broke his own record in 1944 by con- 
ceiving 125 new ideas which were 
accepted. 

By the end of the shooting on V-J 
Day, he had flooded the suggestion 
box with enough ideas to prod his 
wartime record to 300. Over the 
years he has been with the Armstrong 
company, he estimates that two- 
thirds of his suggestions have been 
rejected. Considering the 572 ex- 
ecuted, some idea of the total sub- 
mitted can be gained. 

How does he do it? George is 
safety-conscious. Safety is his hobby. 


George Kurtz, of Armstrong Cork, has 
record of 572 accepted suggestions 


He lives it and breathes it. And he 
watches not the big danger spots, 
but “the pesky little hazards” which, 
as he says, “...can take an eye or a 
life just as quickly—-and are a lot 
harder to see.” 

Records kept since 1932 show that 
the Armstrong Cork Company sug- 
gestion program has received over 
26,000 acceptable safety and produc- 
tion ideas from employees for which 
it has paid out over $200,000 


Study Shows Pay and Supervisor Biggest Grievances 


The most important sources of 
grievance when an employee quits 
his job are the pay and his super- 
visor. This was revealed in a survey 
reported in the current issue of the 
Journal of Applied Psychology by 
Willard A. Kerr, associate professor 
of psychology, and Frank J. Smith, 
graduate student, both of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The information was prepared from 
questionnaires received from “exit” 
interviewers at 48 companies 
throughout the Nation which report 
5,075 quitting cases yearly. Accord- 
ing to the survey returns, almost two 
out of every five “quits” involved 
pay. Next in frequency were trans- 
portation, promotion, working condi- 
tions, poor health, and job security. 

The researchers also found that the 
lack of “ability of the supervisor” 
appeared in four out of five patterns 
which were characteristic of why 
employees quit their jobs. They 
thought this was probably the most 
important outcome of the analysis. 

How does the pattern work out in 
the interview? One of the quitting 
patterns included supervisory ability 
along with transportation grievances 
and lack of confidence in manage- 
ment. An example of how this might 
occur follows: “It appears probable 
that employees living far away from 
the plant have more transportation 
difficulties and are tardy or absent 
more frequently than other personnel 
The supervisor being considered in 
this pattern assigns such employees 
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to the ‘less dependable, tardy, ab- 
sentee’ category.” The employee feel- 
ing this lack of trust, develops a 
reciprocal lack of confidence in man- 
agement. He ends up in the “exit” 
interview complaining about trans- 
portation, the ability of the super- 
visor, and a lack of confidence in 
management. 


Presents Annual Report 
On Wide Screen 


The new wide screen with 16mm. 
film is being used by Southwestern 
Public Service Co. of Dallas to stimu- 
late the interest of its stockholders 
in what might otherwise be just the 
dull statistics of an annual report. 

The traveling company representa- 
tives use a new Radiant “Curvex”’ 
screen that is 6 feet high and 15 feet 
wide. The screen is portable because 
the silver fabric rolls into a metal 
case, and the curved, aluminum 
framework folds compactly. 

By means of this new projection 
process, the annual report can pre- 
sent dramatic pictures of the com- 
pany’s enormous steam turbines and 
the various sprawling plants located 
in the Southwest. Closeup aerial 
views on the wide screen also show in 
sharp detail what is going on where 
stockholders have money invested. 

Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 
Chicago, makes the projection screen 


Retirement Booklet Is 
Issued to Employees 


Personnel men faced with the prob- 
lem of getting out a publication on 
retirement, will find a number of in- 
teresting ideas in the illustrated 
tabloid-type news publication issued 
on the tenth anniversary of its plan 
by McKesson & Robbins, Inc 

First item of interest in the publi- 
cation, “Life Begins at 65,” is the 
cover which in size and appearance 
looks pretty much like the magazine 
Life. Second item of interest is the 
numerous illustrations of ex-em- 
ployees at work on their hobbies, with 
extracts from their letters explaining 
what they are doing and how they 
like it. Third is a special article writ- 
ten by a present employee. This ex- 
plains how he and his wife are plan- 
ning for his retirement in something 
like 10 years. Many pictures illustrate 
the story—pictures of the employee 
getting a physical checkup, talking to 
his insurance agent, consulting with 
his wife, planning their future home, 
and so on. 

Copies of “Life Begins at 65” were 
distributed to the company’s 9,000 
employees via local divisions operated 
throughout the country, and were 
sent to their homes so copies could 
be shared by the family group. All re- 
tired employees also received copies 


Ferro Surveys Opinions 


Of Shareholders 


Quite an unusual project was set 
in motion when the Ferro Corpora- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, mailed to 
its 3,600 shareholders a question- 
naire which not only sought informa- 
tion about shareholdings, but about 
opinions regarding various phases of 
the company’s management policies. 
More than 37.5 per cent of all Ferro 
shareholders participated in the study 

indicating unusual interest in the 
project and assuring a representative 
study of opinions. Completed ques- 
tionnaires were turned over to the 
Engineering Administration Depart- 
ment of Case Institute of Technology, 
which tabulated and analyzed the 
results. 

The report on these results was 
furnished to each shareholder in a 
little 3%- by 6%-inch booklet which, 
incidentally, was well arranged and 
illustrated with black and white car- 
toons. About 22 questions were asked 

and answered. In addition, over 
20 per cent of the shareholders took 
time to write their comments, which 
gave management some worth-while 
suggestions. 

Ferro’s “Shareholders’ Opinion 
Survey” is a good example of how a 
company can become better ac- 
quainted with what its stockholders 
are thinking. 
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With the easing of the tight labor market, equipping the office with the newest devices 


becomes increasingly important. Now that you've hired that extra girl you always need, 


double her worth by supplying her with the equipment best suited to her task. Whether 


it be the right desk, file, posture chair, or 


the latest in electronic machines, these 


pages show what is being offered to assure you of an efficient, smooth-running office 





Wall Coatrack Keeps 
Wraps in Order 


USING a minimum of space, the 
Valet wall rack provides three spaced 
coathangers and three individual hat 
spaces for each running foot length 
Mounted directly on the wall, the 
rack can be placed at different heights 
to accommodate different age groups 
They save floor space and keep wraps 
aired, open to light, and allow them 
to dry. Constructed of welded square 
tubular steel, the racks are finished 
in brown, gray, and green baked 
enamel. Vogel-Peterson Co., 1127 W. 
37th St., Chicago 9, Tl 


Copy Holder Increases 
Speed and Efficiency 


THIS modern secretarial aid, with a 
typewriter-like space bar, can be 
operated from any position, thus al- 
lowing left-handed operators as much 
ease of action as a right-handed per- 
son. Compact, the unit can easily be 
stored in a desk drawer and set up at 
different angles to suit the needs of 
the typist. The device will hold steno 
pads as well as extra wide sheets of 
regular or legal-size paper. Taking 
sheaves of paper up to. three- 
sixteenths of an inch, rubber bumpers 
on the new Cop-e-Eez copy board and 
line spacer render operation noiseless 
Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568 
Lansdale, Pa 
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New One-Unit Photocopy 
Machine 


ONE compact unit—-printer and de- 
veloper combined—the Photorapid 
produces letter-perfect copies of 
single- or double-sided originals. It 
makes single- or double-sided copies 
transparent copies for use as mas- 
ters with diazo or blueprints, or tissue 
copies for air mail. In seconds, its 
legally accepted copies are ready for 
instant use. Other models, in two 
sizes, are available, both of which 


will copy bound books without injur- 
ing or removing the pages. Copy- 
Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y 


Magazine Rack for Holding 
Periodicals 


LARGER than previous models, this 
new steel magazine rack will display 
more than 30 popular-size magazines 
and newspapers. The rack’s dividers 
and pockets have a slight backward 
tilt to keep the magazines from bend- 
ing forward and overhanging. Taking 
half the floor space occupied by the 
average magazine table, the rack is 
36 inches high, 27% inches wide, and 
15 inches deep. Each pocket is 13 
inches wide and % of an inch deep, 8 
inches high at the front and 11 inches 
high in the back. Rack is finished in 
gray Hammerloid enamel. Halverson 
Specialty Sales, 1219 W. Chestnut St 

Chicago 22, Ill 





Unusually Low 4-Drawer 
Filing Cabinet 


WITH almost the same filing capa- 
city as a regular 5-drawer file, the 
new Super-Filer Lo-4_ eliminates 
“tiptoe” reaches for even the shortest 
operator. The handle of the bottom 
drawer is from 1 to 5 inches higher 
than most files, thus reducing the 
stoop to the bottom drawer. The two 
basic cabinets can be converted to 
accommodate practically any record 
Flush bases are available to raise the 
lower drawer an additional 15% 
inches. General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Desk Stapler Is Converted 
To Automatic Machine 


OPERATING as rapidly as the work 
can be fed, this device employs a 
conventional desk-type stapler to 
operate as an automatic stapling ma- 
chine. Both hands of the operator are 
free to manipulate the work, since 
it is not necessary to pound the 
stapler manually. Slight pressure of 
the paper against the switch arm is 
sufficient to actuate the mechanism 
The device can also be equipped with 
a foot treadle if the work demands 
that the material be rigidly held or 
positioned while the staple is being 
struck. Andrew ‘Technical Service 
6972 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, I 


Keysort Operations Desk 
For Card Processing 


ALL Keysort card processing is com- 
bined into one unit with this new 
operations desk. The conventional 
center desk drawer has been replaced 
by the Keysorting shelf, which is re- 
tractable. The card alignment block 
pivots 360 degrees, locking into any 
position, for the convenience of right- 
or left-handed operators. The card re- 
ceiving rack on top of the desk slides 
back and forth to free desk surface 
for other work. Three large drawers 
on left side provide space for current 
working papers, accessories, and per- 
sonal possessions. The McBee Com- 
pany, Athens, Ohio 


Envelope Moistener Features 
Roll on Principle 


DESIGNED to keep hands clean and 
dry, the Moistix flows evenly, never 
dries up. No messy or sticky parts to 
clean. Mechanically constructed, 
moistener will not leak in any posi- 
tion. Bernay Products Co., 412 §S 
Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill 


Contemporary Furniture for 
Modular Desk Group 


SUSPENDED or “floating” construc- 
tion is the notable feature in this new 
group of chairs, including executive, 
secretarial, receptionist, and swivel 
chairs, as well as arm chairs, side 
chairs, and lounge chairs. This design 
imparts an appearance of lightness 
without sacrificing strength. Avail- 
able in solid walnut or birch, the 
chairs feature spring-and-rubber up- 
holstery construction. Lehigh Furni- 
ture Corp., 16 E. 53rd St., New York 
aa, Be Ss 
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Device Moves Manuscript 
For Speaker 


CALLED Roll-A-Talk, this small 
lightweight, electrically operated de- 
vice holds a prepared talk on a con- 
tinuous length of fan-folded pape1 
which feeds into a take-up spool 
When the speaker nears the bottom 
of a page, he pushes a button and the 
next page is advanced automatically. 
The last few lines just read remain in 
view at the top of the page so there 
is no danger of the speaker losing his 
place. The speaker has complete con- 
trol of the operation at all times by 
means of a push button which he 
may hold in his hand or place on the 
edge of a lectern or table. Roll-A- 
Talk, Inc., 2237 Book Tower, Detroit 
26, Mich 


Attractive Junior Executive 
Posture Chair 


DESIGNED to harmonize with 
Maso’s all steel chair suite, this new 
posture chair has five adjustments. 
An executive can adjust the chair to 
his own needs in a matter of minutes 
Available in gray, green, or brown, 
the chair can be had in a choice of 
upholstery in five colors. The con- 
toured backrest is padded with foam 
rubber, and the soft rubber casters 
have double ballbearings, oil im- 
pregnated for noiseless operation 
Maso Steel Products, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 
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New Portable Paper 
Collator 


USING the same tilted bins Ejec- 
tomatic Feed,” and _ ball-bearing 
mechanism of floor units, the Table- 
Top model assures smooth, depend 
able operation. Pages to be collated 


are stacked into bins. Rubber-tipped 


“fingers” push the top sheets ol each 
stack into the operator’s hand. The 
assembled set of papers is jogged and 
dropped into the gathering § tray 
directly below the unit. The collating 
cycle is controlled by a hand lever 
which can be located on either the 
right or left side of the unit, accord 
ing to the operator’s convenience 
Available in 5-bin and 8-bin capaci 
ties, the machine occupies only 16 
inches by 27 inches of desk space and 
enables one operator to do the work 
of three to five people assembling 
papers by hand methods. Thomas 
Collators, Inc., 30 Church St., New 


York 7, N. Y 


New Line of Steel ‘ 
Filing Cabinets 


PRECISION finest 
furniture steel, Globe-Wernicke’'s new 
LET-R-GUARD has an aluminum 
faced trim strip across the top and 
aluminum combination label 
helders and pulls. Its one-piece top 
front, and bottom are welded to the 
wrap-around body to eliminate seams 
and corner joints. Drawers glide in 
and out easily and smoothly. Manu 
factured in two- and four-drawe! 
heights, the file has a variety of insert 
drawers available for 
filing material. The Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


constructed of 


faced 


various-sized 


Time Stamp Gives Permanent 
Record Instantly 


GUARANTEED to produce a legible 
impression as fast as paper may be 
fed into it, Cincinnati's new time 
stamp prints the time and date on 
readable at a glance. Its 
insures uni 


one line 
engraved brass type 
formity of print for the life of the 
machine. The time unit is kept ac 
curate by a synchronous motor regu 
lated by the U. S. Naval Observatory 
in Washington. With a ribbon that 
shifts and reverses itself automatical 
ly, the stamp is quiet in operation 
The Cincinnati Time Recorder Co 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Air Bath for a Trouble-Free 
Typewriter 


4 GOOD typewriter deserves periods 
cleaning, and the Lewyt Corporation 
recommends that you do it with your 
acuum cleaner. In the photo, the 
type bars of a portable typewriter are 
being cleaned with the dusting brush 
of a vacuum cleaner. For the intricate 
underside, the Lewyt people suggest 
the use of the crevice tool with the 
cleaner connected for blowing. The 
attachment 
areas that are otherwise inaccessible 


narrow crevice reaches 
and the blowing action is equivalent 
to the compressed air treatment used 
by professional service men. Lewyt 
Brooklyn 11 


Corp 60 Broadway 


New York 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving part« 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %,” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 
By J. C. Aspley 


Today's tight market conditions de- 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
is an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the seven 
fundamentals of selling. 
® Planning the Sale 

© Getting Better laterviews 
© Making the Presentation 

© Disposing of Objections 
® Closing the Sale 

® Managing Your Time 
© The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals SZ .OO 
in handy box Plus postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4670 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 











vsiness VPRO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


several 


booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





SELCO LINE FILING METHODS 
AND SUPPLIES. This new 1954 fil- 
ing manual is now off the press and 
available for the asking. Printed in 
three colors and well illustrated, the 
book lists Selco’s line of file folders, 
binder covers, file jackets, storage 
files, card guides, transfer cases, and 
indexes. Punched for three-ring bind- 
ers, the book makes a handy refer- 
ence for office managers and purchas- 
ing agents. Sell Corporation, 500 S 
Clinton St., Chicago 7, Tl. 


FLEXOWRITER MODEL FPC-8A 
prepares tape to punch tabulating 
cards automatically as a byproduct 
of typing a source document. This 
21-page booklet tells how this is ac- 
complished. A tape-controlled auto- 
matic typewriter, the Flexowriter 
can be used to type a source docu- 
ment or work sheet and, at the same 
time, record all or any part of this 
information in punched tape. This 
tape is identical to that used by the 
IBM Type 46 Tape-To-Card Punch. 
In this way, tabulating card material 
can be gathered at the same time 
work sheets are prepared. Copies of 
the booklet are available without 
charge from Commercial Controls 
Corporation, 1 Leighton Ave., Roches- 
ter 2, N. Y. 


* * 7 


112 WAYS TO USE VIEW-MASTER 
PICTURES IN BUSINESS. This 
little booklet brings to light numer- 
ous ways businessmen can use their 
View-Master Personal Stereo Camera 
to improve sales presentations, in- 
doctrinate new employees, teach new 
procedures, demonstrate proper meth- 
ods, and so forth. There may be 
several sales ideas here that hadn't 
ovecurred to you. For your copy, write 
to Sawyer’s Inc., Box 490, Portland 
7, Oregon 


- k * 


RAILROAD PAYROLL DISBURSE- 
MENTS AND PASSENGER AC- 
COUNTING. Number 22 in the Ap- 
plication Development series, this 
booklet discusses the application of 
IBM’s new Type 650 machine to pay- 


roll disbursements for agents and 
operators, maintenance of way em- 
ployees, maintenance of equipment 
employees, train and engine time- 
keeping, and interline passenger 
ticket revenue accounting. The pro- 
cedures followed are contrasted with 
conventional punched-card proce- 
dures. Comparative flow charts sup- 
plement the text, illustrating the 
elimination of many machine opera- 
tions in each of the accounting pro- 
cedures described. Write for a free 
copy from the Department of Infor- 
mation, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y 


HOW TO ATTRACT AND HOLD 
ENGINEERING TALENT. Execu- 
tive Research Survey Number 3, this 
study, which is the third in a series 
designed to aid in the improvement 
of relations between management and 
its engineer employees, is the result 
of a nationwide survey of thousands 
of engineers who are employed in all 
fields of endeavor, as well as more 
than 200 executives of companies 
which employ engineers. This should 
prove valuable to industrial man- 
agers, business leaders, and manage- 
ment men. The price is $2 a copy for 
nonmembers of National Society of 
Professional Engineers, and $1 a copy 
for members. Professional Engineers 
Conference Board for Industry, 1121 
Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5 
District of Columbia. 


* * 


MORE DOLLARS FROM LESS 
SPACE is an intriguing, illustrated 
little booklet that lives up to its title 
It tells how various companies got 
more production out of available 
space through the use of Alden Work 
Centers to organize work flow. Special 
attention is given to shadowless light- 
ing, another feature of the Alden 
system. Copies of this booklet are 
available free from Alden Systems 
Company, Westboro, Mass. 


* * 


PUTTING YOUR MONEY TO 
WORK—THE STORY OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS. This. booklet has 
evoked considerable interest among 
corporation executives, who see in it a 
new approach to selling employees 
on the virtues of capitalism. Said one: 
“I have found that some of the most 
rabid antagonists of business moder- 
ate their views materially when they 
secure even a minor financial interest 
in some business.” A good selection 
for information racks, this booklet 
is being offered to corporations at cost 

4 cents a copy, including shipping 
charges. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 70 Pine St., New York 
S NM. ¥. 

. © > 

MILLS MOVABLE METAL WALLS 
A new and larger catalog, this shows 
in detail how Mills Walls provide 
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space control by keeping interior 
space adaptable to changing space 
requirements. Planned for quick and 
easy reading, the catalog is a prac- 


tical workbook for businessmen who " e 
must specify and purchase building bea Dial 
materials and equipment for offices . ore | MAGE SOMPUTER ® 
and commercial, industrial, or insti- , 

tutional buildings. Copies may be ob- P = 
tained without charge by writing on , Figures 
business stationery to The Mills Com- > 
pany, 976 Wayside Road, Cleveland . I ayrolls 


10, Ohio. In Vy of 


FARMER'S HANDBOOK AND AL- ‘o r Time! 
MANAC. The businessman with a F rae 


hankering for the soil will doubtless 
enjoy this sixteenth edition of the 
old Farmer's Almanac. Articles writ- 
ten by Louis Bromfield and Wheeler 
McMillen, combined with instructions a a 

on how to forecast the weather, a srtccurate! Simple! Zuich! 
table of weights and measures, and © Consists of plastic base on which wage discs are 
antifreeze chart for liquid weighting. placed, and topped by plastic dial. One turn of diol 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Tire & gives length of time worked and wages earned—in 
Equipment Division, 500 S. Main St., straight time, overtime, or both. Daily basis up to 6 days 
Akron, Ohio. also instantly computed 


s 








® Wage discs are interchangeable, and ap 


SAVE PAYROLL TIME—CUT PAY- plenblo dice is inserted quickly by Wilag of 

ROLL COSTS with the new Reming- | Trobe Wel fae i ot end ee 

ton Rand Low-Cost bookkeeping ma- quiliie ter eitnn to cnvemal Gaels ein C. FAIR BROOKS, President of Brooks 
chine. Providing a complete payroll Transportation Company, Richmond 
writing that includes a pay statement SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE motor line employing 88, says 

with either check or cash envelope, PRICE $19.75 CALCA-DIAL enables us to figure both 
an earnings record with a chronolog- Including Assorted Wage Discs time worked and wages earned in one 
ical history of earnings and deduc- (In ordering, specify your wage rates) third the former time 

tions for each employee, and a pay See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co. Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 
register in agreement with other rec- 
ords, this machine does a big job at 
low cost. Booklet available from 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 














CHECK SORTING THE UNI-SORT 
WAY. This brightly colored 4-page 
folder describes “. . . a better, easier 
way to put canceled checks into 
numerical order for check reconcile- 
ment.” Illustrations show how to 
eliminate the most monotonous job 
in the office, as well as how to proof 
the checks by filing. The notches on 
the checks should make a groove 
when checks are sorted and aligned 


in perfect order. Any check acciden- Installation of 96 | KEEN JUDGES OF GOOD STYLING 


jackson “Office Master Devts 


tally filed wrong can be immediately ot THE DONNELLY GARMENT Ci 
detected. Charles R. Hadley Company, Konses City, Mo, by CRAMER'S 
330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles —— (444 
12, Calif 

You would expect ao successful maker of do much toward improving output and 
THE TECHNIPLAN OFFICE is a ladies’ apparel to look for new office promoting employee morale in your of- 
brochure telling how Techniplan furniture with a style-conscious eye. And fice. And your capable Jackson Desk 
saves floor space and increases ef- you will find — as did The Donnelly Dealer is ready to help you work out 
ficiency. The inside spread has a Garment Company — that Jackson the right loyout for best all-around re- 
Techs ge ager showing various Mastercrafted Desks are as distinctive in sults. 

ecnnipian oftice arrangements, in- . 
th d ! - 
cluding the basic “L” unit and the ~—etubepuprmaduen | os f 
“gy * os ell as artiti : for tion, Theirs is the inherent warmth and 
unit, as well as partitions fo! lecisities: ilk and peg re cee FREE GUIDE TO LOWER OFFICE COSTS 

complete privacy and semiprivacy ceuTy OF Native weeds, Tesmenee fe 
An interesting diagram on the back contribute to the prestige of finest offices 
cover shows an exploded view of the - +. and to the working efficiency of all w MEMBER OF WOOD OFFICE 


and name of your Jackson Desk Dealer 


Techniplan components and how they who use them. These some qualities can 
assemble to form the complete unit 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Ross and Carth- 
age Aves., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, JA Ss PER OFFIC E FU RNITURE ce. 


Ohio. Ten 62eee. CH Ove B Be De Be Be 
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GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 


THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
% Graphic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 
te Facts at a Glance — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
te Simple ond Flexible. Write on Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Some Typical Applications 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES 49" 
LOADING « AND MANY OTHERS 
FREE 4-Page Illustrated 
Without Obligation 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street 





% Made of Metal. Compact, Attractive. Over 40,000 in Use 
INVENTORY © SCHEDULING 
BOOKLET NO. A100 
Write Today for Your Copy 


New York 36, N.Y. 
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Oxford Filing Supply Co., inc 
88 Clinton Road, Garden City. N Y 
Please send free Pendaflex catalog to 
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PUT YOUR MONEY TO WORK FOR 
YOU. By N. H. Mager and Morton 
Yarmon. This book offers help in 
selecting an investment program to 
suit varying incomes and circum- 
stances. Various investments are dis- 
cussed in detail, with emphasis on 
risks and returns. 

The book also shows how these in- 
vestments can provide emergency 
funds, retirement income, extra in- 
come, and it explains what is in- 
volved in setting up an estate to aid 
survivors and charities. 

Of interest to men and women of 
every income bracket, this handbook 
can also be used by those people who 
already have some kind of investment 
program in operation; it might be 
used as a checklist for the program 
already in operation. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 287 pages. $4.00. 


HOW TO INCREASE EXECUTIVE 
EFFECTIVENESS. Edited by Ed- 
ward C. Bursk. This book is based 
on a conference sponsored by the 
Harvard Business School Association. 
It is divided into two parts: Part I, 
which includes four main speeches 
that were given at the morning 
session of the conference; and Part II, 
which includes the six panels that 
were held at the afternoon session. 

The four main speeches were de- 
livered by Donald K. David, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration; Frederick 
C. Crawford, chairman of the board, 
Thompson Products, Inc.; General 
Robert W. Johnson, chairman of the 
board, Johnson & Johnson; and Ralph 
J. Cordiner, president, General Elec- 
tric Company. The six panels revolved 
around discussions of developing gen- 
eral managers, sales executives, 
manufacturing executives, and finan- 
cial executives. 

The author is editor of the “Har- 
vard Business Review” and a member 
of Harvard’s faculty. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 163 
pages. $3.25 


NATIONAL INCOMES AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE, A QUAN- 
TITATIVE ANALYSIS. By Hans 
Neisser and Franco Modigliani. In 
many ways, this is one of the most 
important books published in 1953 
Unfortunately, its heavy format, as 
well as highly technical treatment, 
will prevent its message receiving the 
widespread distribution that it de- 
serves. The aim of this volume is to 
determine, in quantitative terms, the 
relationship between foreign trade 
and the level of domestic economic 
activities in the various countries 


participating in international trade 

Treating the title subject adequate- 
ly would seem to be sufficient; how- 
ever, the authors have undertaken the 
more important task of showing how 
fluctuations in the level of a domestic 
economy affect a country’s imports 
and exports, and thus its balance of! 
trade and financial adjustment. In 
addition-—and this is of even greater 
Significance in 1954—the 
gives particular attention to what a 
nation must do economically in the 
international field (imports, exports, 
and capital movements) in order to 
maintain the level of its domestic 
economy. With millions of Americans 
now engaged in the manufacture of 
products which in small or large 
measure depend on foreign markets 
this latter point is of real significance 

Although it is heavily documented 
and highly technical, the serious 
reader will find in this volume much 
that is pertinent to the era which 
we are now entering. It is to be 
hoped that the publishers can con- 
vince the authors to prepare a short 
popular summary of their findings for 
broader distribution. This study, on 
the other hand, will remain both a 
basic text and reference work for 
many years to come. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. 396 pages 
$7.50. 


treatise 


PRINTING AND PROMOTION 
HANDBOOK. By Daniel Melcher and 
Nancy Larrick. Any executive who 
has responsibility for planning, pre- 
paring, purchasing, or distributing 
printed materials of any sort will 
find use for this book. The end papers 
on “How to Choose the Right Printing 
Process” are worth the price of the 
book, as anyone who has hunted 
around for the answers can tell you 
Finding artists, printers, planning 
campaigns, using mailing services 
all sorts of authoritative information 
on everyday problems in communica- 
tions to help you in comparing, esti- 
mating, and budgeting are contained 
in this book. The best part of it is 
the handy dictionary form in which 
the book is arranged. 

At a time when companies are try- 
ing to cut unnecessary expense, this 
book is loaded with ideas that can be 
put to good use in reducing the 
costs of communication materials of 
many sorts. Office managers; adver- 
tising, employee, and public relations 
executives; and sales and promotion 
men can all find good use for this 
book, not only as a ready reference 
for themselves, but in instructing 
assistants. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 386 pages. $6.00 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HERBERT 0. BRAYER, whose articles on 
electronics were so well received, this 
month reveals the inner workings of 
Alcoa’s amazing new building. Pub- 
lisher in his own right (Branding Iron 
Press), Herb Brayer will soon journey 
to Europe to gather information on 
another series of articles scheduled 
to appear in future issues of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS 


MARION L. BRIGGS’ second article ap- 
pears in this issue. “Employees Train 
at Model Bank” gives some interest- 
ing details on how the National City 
Bank of New York trains its new em- 
ployees in a “movie set” bank com- 
plete with tellers’ windows and stage 
money. Formerly lecturing at Colum- 
bia University, Miss Briggs is cur- 
rently teaching business education 
in the adult education division of the 
New York City schools 


HARRY L. WYLIE’s eighth article in this 
series on “Ways to Save” is concerned 
with space. So much interest has been 
shown in this series that plans have 
been made to compile the 10 articles 


into booklet form when all 10 have 


been run. Assistant secretary-treas 
urer of The Pure Oil Company, Harry 
Wylie also conducts classes in busi 
ness management and administratior 
at Northwestern University 


W. SCHWEISHEIMER, M.D., touches on a 
common problem this month. That 
tired feeling is familiar to most 
people, but when it becomes chronic 
something should be done about it 
Dr. Schweisheimer tells how to com 
bat it. An editor and medical colum 
nist in Munich, Germany, for 15 
years, Dr. Schweisheimer has writ- 
ten many AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, giving executives tips on 
how to stay well 


articles for 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
85.000 to $535,000 
fT the original personal employment 
‘ established 44 years) Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu 
alized to you personal requirement 
Identity overed present position ro 
tected. Ask f particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
IN¢ oB bane Bidg., Buffalo 8, N. ¥Y 
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FREE DESIGNING 
FREE PROOF 
FREE DIE 


The Clark Company 
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BURLINGTON 54, VT 
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money. Write f our free classification sheet 
of invention for sale ADAM FISHER CO 
118 Idaho t. Louis, Mo 
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The Dartnell 
Sales Manager's 
Handbook 





Forty-eight sections— 
1,150 pages — covering 
every detail of operating a 
It will 
provide the answers to your 


sales department. 


questions on sales policy 
and sales supervision. Price 
$12.50, plus postage. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40 - - ILLINOIS 














Business ON THE MARCH 


USINESSMEN who wonder how a “big” 

business gets that way can note that one 
reason is it doesn’t scare easily. Take General 
Motors for example. While some of the lesser 
men in business were getting goosepimples be- 
cause some company laid off a few workers, 
President Curtice of General Motors an- 
nounced his company will spend $1 billion, on 
top of the $2-billion capital investment pro- 
gram just completed, “. . . to meet the needs 
of an expanding market.” To which statement 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., GM chairman, added: 
“It will probably be closer to $1.5 billion.” 
When one of the most astute corporations in 
the world, operating in one of the most com- 
petitive industries, bets that kind of money 
on the future of business, it makes some of us 
look a bit silly. Are we allowing our judgment 
to be influenced by those prophets of gloom 
who hope to win the next election by promot- 
ing an “Kisenhower depression’? The fondest 
dream of certain men in polities today is that 
they can mount the soapbox in 1956 and say, 


“T told you so.” 
~“* * 


Competition is keener. Selling is tougher. 
Profits may be getting a little thinner, but 
what of it? National Biscuit Company’s presi- 
dent, George H. Coppers, is not bothered. 
“Our industry has become highly competitive 
since World War II,” he told his stockholders, 
“but this has been good. It has made the in- 
dustry more alert and resourceful, and has 
brought improved techniques and lower manu- 
facturing costs.” Nabisco itself has broken 
ground for a new $10-million plant in Phila- 
delphia. This new unit will boost Nabisco’s 
postwar expansion program to more than $100 
million, Don’t scream about competition—do 
something about it. The business that is able 
to get costs down and undersell competitors 
by 1955, will be in the driver’s seat when the 
war babies grow up and set up housekeeping 


in 1960. 
* * 7 


A management consultant noted the other 
day that while we have been concentrating for 
the past 20 years on cutting production costs, 
we have done very little to cut administration 
costs. They just keep on going up. He is right. 
We heard of one large corporation in the elec- 


trical industry which expects to effect savings 
of $4 million this year as a result of a paper- 
work simplification program it is getting ready 
to launch. We use too many words, too many 
forms, to record a simple business transaction. 
One of Studebaker Company’s first formal 
contracts was brief and to the point: 

“TI, Peter Studebaker, agree to sell all 

the wagons my brother, Clem, can make. 

(Signed) Peter Studebaker.” 

“T agree to make all he can sell. (Signed) 

Clem Studebaker.” 


* * * 


Industrial relations men are hot and 
bothered over the possibility of “softening up” 
‘Taft-Hartley. Union leaders are having pups 
and kittens over what the Republican ma jority 
on the National Labor Relations Board might 
do to some of their “hard won” gains. Our 
guess is that whatever is done about Taft- 
Hartley, the result will be to get the Federal 
Government out of labor-management dis- 
putes. We will never have true collective bar- 
gaining in these United States, as long as 
unions are encouraged by a prolabor Adminis- 
tration to bring their troubles to Washington, 
or management is encouraged by a_ pro- 
business Administration to settle labor dis- 
putes by “fact-finding” panels and compulsory 
arbitration. When mediation in labor disputes 
is necessary, let the state mediation services 
do the job at the plant level. Industrywide 
bargaining may have its points, but it is bound 
to lead to labor monopolies and eventually re- 
quire everyone in the industry to have a union 
card “or else! ...” 

* * * 


Now that the excess profits tax is off, busi- 
nessmen are taking a second look at expenses. 
One of these expenses could be paying for 
medical examinations, such as those given 
key executives sent to the Greenbrier Clinic at 
White Sulphur Springs for a 3-day checkup 
and rest. One corporation spent $25,000 at 
this clinic last year. The cost is about $350 a 
man. It is to be hoped that guarding the health 
of executives will be one of the last expenses 
to get the “treatment.” There have been far 
too many top-flight management men checking 
out for the good of business.—J. C. A. 
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“Our National Accounting Ma- 
chines, which cost $43,000, save us 
$60,000 a year in accounting ex- 
pense. This saving repays their 
cost every 9 months, and returns 
us about 140% annually on our 
investment. 

“Payroll work alone formerly 
required 22 people, but is now 
done by 14— and done better, 
smoother and without bottlenecks. 
New employee training has been 


FOLDING cake Goes 
CHAIRS |\ -~ ; 
“ BN 


i 
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‘ 
TRANSPORTATION suse 
SEATING 


JOBS HANDLED: Payroll Writing with Automatic Tax Computing 
* Payroll Analysis * Wage Accrual & Labor Distribution by Order, 
Part Number and Department * Labor & Material Accounting * 
Material Records * Government Reports * Miscellaneous Accounting 


66 
Walionals save us $60,000 a year... 


return 140% annually on our investment.’’ 


—AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


greatly simplified 

“Results have exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Our satisfaction with 
such improved performance and 
reduced expense prompts us to ex- 
press our unqualified endorse- 
ment.”’ 


C SM te he 


Controller, American Seating Co 


World's Leader in Public Seating” 


In all types of business, Nationals pay for themselves 
out of the money they save, continue savings as hand- 
ome yearly profit. National's exclusive combination 
of features does up to 2/3 of the work automatically 
(Operators accomplish their work more easily, too.) 
Your nearby National representative will gladly show 


how much you can save with Nationals 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH MEGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parrons?, onto 
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Just two hands and the compact Burroughs typing-computing keyboard 


spell faster posting, lower-cost posting, for any business 

Note how the typing and computing keyboards can be spanned by the 
operator’s hands, making it easy to switch from typing to computing and 
back again with no break in work rhythm. 

| hese same hands have far less to do ona Burroughs, bec ause the machine 
does so much automatically! 

Let your Burroughs man show you how two hands can do more with this 
amazing machine. Call him today. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 





